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CO N T E N IT S. 
8 E RMO N 1 
The connection between the internal 


evidence of religion and its external 


FS.) DevrT. xiii. 1, 2, * 

If there ariſe among you a prophet, or a 

dreamer of dreams, and _— thee a 

Ar or a wonder : © 

And the fign or the wonder come to paſs, 

whereof he ſpake unto thee, ſaying, Let 
us go after other gods, which thou haſt 

not known, and ſerve them: _ = 

Thou ſhalt not hearken unto the words of that 
Prophet, or that dreamer of dreams: for 
the Tire your God proveth you, to know 
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Ae you ſous the Lord your God with 
all Jour heart, and with all your ſoul. 
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SERMON IL 


The Jewiſh diſpenſation preparatory to 
% Þ the Chnſhan, 


; | + : 8 8 n 
e ant Mime le 


Wherefore the Law was our School-mafter, 
to bring us unto Cbriſt. P. 27. 


SERMON III. LA 


The evidence in favour, of TY 
which 1s derived from the prophecies 


delivered by Jeſus Chriſt. 


Lok i Yo! Ay 
Concernj ng Jeſus of Nazareth, which was 


4 @ prophet mighty in deed and word be *- wi 
Ged and all the people, | P, 59. 
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[SER M © N IV. 
The evidences of Chiriſtanity ace. 
 Preached __ 3 
81 4 r 


Luxx xvi. 51. 
If they hear not Miſes and the prophets, 
neither- will they be perſuaded, though 
Ine roſs' from the dead. P. 87, 
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"SERMON V. 
The effects of Chriſtianity beneficial. 
reached on the fifth, of N orember. 
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MATT=. K. 34 


Think not that T am come to ſend peace on 
_carth; 1 came nat to ſend peace but a 
ſword. P. 117. 
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SERMON 


SERMON VL 


| Con. i BE 13 | 

2 bo hoth known the mind of the Lord, 1 
he may inſtruct vim? But we have the 
mind — P. 143. 


8 E R M 0 N VII. 
The Redemption of man univerſal, 
Preached on Good Os. 
1 CoR. xv. 22. 


As in Adam all die, even fo in Chrift alt : 
as be made alive. P:. - 18s. 
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8 E R M O N Vill. 
The excellence and importance of che holy 
ſcriptures. 


2 Tim. Ill. 15. 


Aud that from, a child thou 2 known the 
| holy ſeriptures, ” which are able to make thee 
\ wwiſe unto ſalvation, P. 191. 
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| SERMON N. 
The view dt en de bend w/the 
ee intereſts of Religion. 


e tot 
Fer ſo is the will of God, that. with well | a 

doing ye may put to filence the ignorance 
Yu, S my. | 


SERMON. X. 
on the duty of example in matters o 
indifference. HIS. Es 


© 5 I Tarss. v. 22. 
SERMON X.. 
On the government of the ee 


PRov. iv. 23. 


Kep thine heart with all diligence, for out _ 
of it are the iſſues of li . " 
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SE RM ON XII. * * 
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On the commiſſion of-{mall 8 


MarrB. xxili. 23. i 


Theſe things ought ye te have done, and not 
to leave the other undone. P. 28 I | 
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The danger of aſſuming che appearance 


of vice. 
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Rom. Xl, 2. . ; 
Be not con formed zo this world. P. 30g. 


MON wv. 
Preached January 27, 1793. 
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Rom; iii. 8. 

And not rather as we be: flanderouſly report. 
ed, and as ſome affirm that we ſay," L#t 
us do evil that good may come. P. 32. 
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DEU T. Xi. 1, 2, 
r TRERR ARISE AMONG YOU A PROPHET, 
OR A DREAMER OF DREAMS, AND GIVETH 
THEE A-SIGN OR A WONDER; 
AND THE SIGN OR THE WONDER COME" T0 
"PASS, WHEREOF HE SPAKE UNTO THER, 
+ $AYING,'LET US GO AFTER OTHER GODS, 
WHICH THOU HAST NOT KNOWN, AND 
SERVE THEM; 


TR0V SHALT NOT HEARKEN UNTO- THE 


WORDS OF THAT PROPHET, OR THAT 
 DREAMER OF DREAMS: FOR THE LORD 
Your op PROVETH YOU, TO KNOW 
WHETHER YOU LOVE THE LORD YOUR 

GOD WITH ALL YOUR HEART, n WITH 

ALL YOUR SOUL, 


0 att 62" Wn ek . 


man, and correct his acquired 


depravity, i is the avowed object of all re- 


velations, whether real or pretended: and 


A 1 


as their end is thus important, we ſhall 


not be ſurpriſed, that the moſt extraor- 


dinary methods have been employed, to 
guard againſt the obtruſion of thoſe 
- which are falſe, and to ſecure the admit- 
tance of thoſe which are true. In the 
cearlier ages of the world indeed, the di- 

vine wiſdom ſeems to have preferred, what 
appears to us, the more partial method of 
immediate communications; nor are we 


informed that the perſons thus inſpired, 


were furniſhed with any ſupernatural 
means of diffuſing the knowledge they 
received. Becauſe the information ne- 
ceſſary for the infant ſtate of ſociety, was 
probably little more, than unbiaſſed reaſon, 
jf properly directed, would itſelf ſuffici- 
ently ſuggeſt or confirm; and therefore 
ſuch a revelation could require no extra- 


N ev idence to procure its 4 


1 


Bur, 


„M 
Bur, when theſe diſpenſations ceaſed 
to be ſucceſsful, when the improving 
condition of ſociety admitted of a more 
complex ſyſtem of religion, or the dege- 

eracy of human manners required e 
explicit laws, and ſeverer ſanctions go 
reſiſt its progreſs; the Almighty Was 
pleaſed to make a fuller declaration of 
his nature and will to his peculiar people. 
But as thus revelation. contained 1njunc- 
tions of themſelves indifferent, and doc- . 
trines, on the truth of which unaided 
reaſon could not decide; and was farther 


deſtined to remain for ages the ſtandard | 


of human conduct; theſe circumſtances 

ſeemed to demand, that its authority ſnould 

be eſtabliſhed and continued by the moſt 
permanent and convincing evidence. 


--Miraciss, implying a power more 
than human, were choſen and readily ad- 
mitted, as the ſtrongeſt proof of the divi- 
cf A2 nity 


„ nity of thoſe laws, which they were 
wrought to confirm and enforce; . and 
prophecy alſo, being the reſult of know- 
ledge infinitely exceeding human attain- 
* was applied to ſupport the Jewiſh 

omy, at the ſame time that it pre- 


Tha the world for the introduction of a 
more 3 inſtitution. 
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Tuxsk were the two foundations, upon 
- which all future revelations were for ever 


to reſt their pretenſions. As they ex- 
ceeded the utmoſt bounds of human | 
power and wiſdom, they were a ſufficient 
evidence of the divine interpoſition ; and 
as they were plain facts, they were capa- 
ble of being tranſmitted to the remoteſt 
poſterity. 


| Bor as falſe religions were ſupported 
* with al power, and ſigns, and lying wonders; 
the f pirit irit of wiſdom vouchlafed to inſtrut 


* 2 Theſſ. ii. 9. 


4 8 
his people, in what manner the fallchood. 
of their pretenſions might be diſcovered: 
through all the plauſibility, of their exter- 
nal proofs, If there ariſe among you. @ 
 propibet, and giveth: you a fign or a wonder ; 
theugh- the fign or the wonder come to paſs,. 
of which be pale unto. you, ſaying, let us 
go after. other Gods, and ſerve them; ye | 
ſhall not bearken unto the words of that pro- 
pbet; For the Lord your God proveth you,. 
0 know whether you love the Lord your God 
: with all Mo: beart, and with all your feat. . 
"i RO 8 we * a full 3 | 
tion of the nature and effect of internal 
evidence: as we cannot judge with cer- 
tainty, What ſhall be the matter of a di- | | 
vine revelation, or the ſtile and manner of 
a divine compoſition; ; the paſitive weight, 
of internal arguments can ſeldom amount 
to more than this, that ſuch a revelation. 
may" be of divine original. But their 


4 3 negative 


\ 


(£6) 


negative force, and to this the Jewiſh 
 1lawgiver invites our attention, may eaſily 
overpower the ſtrongeſt external evidence. 
For notliing can be more clear and un- 
doubted; than that there are propoſitions, 
which it is unworthy of the Deity to reveal. 
Thus nothing, which is falſe, can poſſibly 
be taught by a God of truth; nothing. 
which is immoral, can be commanded by 
a God of purity. The inſtance, ſuppoſed 
in the text, is open to both theſe objec- 
tions; as it implies at the ſame time, both 
a falſe doctrine, and an immoral precept. 
For the acknowledgement of one ſupteme 
Being is the firſt article in the creed of 
reaſon; the worſhip of him is the prin- 
cipal precept of natural religion. And to 
the Jews, the truth of the doctrine, and 
the obligation of the command had both 
been confirmed, in poſitive and repeated 
terms, by the authoritative voice of revela- 
on. They were ſecured by every poſſible 
ä pro- 


4 


* 


| quently, fallacious, and require the correc 


1 


proviſion, and. therefore, if their hearts 
and underſtandin gs were not utterly de- 
- praved, they could not, i in to pla ain a point, 
be ſeduced ar deceived, by the moſt artful 


pretences, or moſt ſpecious miracles. mo 
1 II 


= "= 
700 O 


Tus | propriety of 3 in N ch 
caſes, in favour of reaſon will eafily ap- 
pear. The reports of our ſenſes are fre- 


tion of ſober. Judgment. In them, we 
may miſtake, or we may be deceived; but 


85 in the plaineſt and cleareſt convictions of 


reaſon we cannot err. If x we. could not 
depend on the guidance of this Tredting 
faculty, as we have no ſuperior, powers to 
correct its miſtakes, every thing around 
us would be full of darkneſß a and unc 5 
tainty. Where would be the i of natui 

laws, Which we could. not diſcover; or of 
revealed precepts, which we could not 


underſtand? There muſt then be "ome. 


3 4 4 J con- 


# e of human 100m” | 


concluſions of 1 reaſon which are preſſed 
on our minds with ſuch irreſiſtible force, 
that no contrary evidence, however Clear, 
and however full, ſhall be able to ſhake 
our convictions. Thus were the abſur- 
dities of tranſubſtantiation propoſed to our 
belief on the credit of innumerable mi- 
racles, our aſſent muſt till be withheld; 
for we can never be ſo certain, that our 

ſenſes are not deceived, as wg are, that 
thoſe plain propoſitions, which that doc- 
trine contradicts, are undeniably true, 
And if this would be the caſe with. the 
4 eye · witneſſeß of ſuch pretended prodigies, 
. with what redoubled force muſt the argu- 
ment apply to thoſe, who receive them 
only from tradition? and what can we 
think of that aſſent which reſts on the 
foundation of human teſtimony, and i is 
at the ſame time utterly incompatible with 


ii 
1 


A i 


EN 

'A'srsTEM of religion then, which con- 
tains any thing contradictory to reaſon, 
with whatever external proofs it may come 
recommended, can by no means demand 
our belief, "093 


Bor while the authority of reaſon in 
its fulleſt extent is freely acknowledged, 
let her not ambitiouſly invade the pro- 
vince of Faith: let her not proudly reject, 
whatever ſhe did not perhaps expect, or 
cannot fully comprehend. In a diſpen- 
fation, of itſelf ſo extenſive, and which 
pet, for aught we know, may form but a 


ſmall portion of a ſyſtem begun fromm et, 


nity, and to be continued to all eternity) 
in one unbroken chain, many facts may 
take place, the connexion of which we 


cannot diſcover; and many meaſures may "a 
be neceſſary, the uſes of which we'cannot = 


the ſame purpoſe; but what has been faid 


(1 ) 
| will be ſuffcient to remove every ſuſpicion 

of a wiſh ta carry the authority of reaſon 

to an extent inconſiſtent with *n claims 

5 | of- revelation. IF i K "1 , | * 


WZ ack however dimiſs this part of 


our ſubject, without conſidering an un- 


worthy cavil of a celebrated writer *; who 
reminds us, that we forget the firſt and 
ſumpleſt rule of {ound reaſoning, while we 
prove, as he ſays, the doctrines of revela- 


tion by the miracles, and the miracles by 


the doctrines. The truth of this aſſer- 
tion our objector pretends to eſtabliſh on 
the authority of Scripture itſelf, which, 
he boldly affirms, has in many places ac- 
knowledged, and even preſcribed, the uſe 
of both theſe proofs; yet for the latter, 

the proof of miracles from the doctrines, 
the only paſſage he has choſen to quote is 


chat of my text; in which, as we have ſeen, 
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* Rouſſeau, Emile, Lec. 4: 


the Jewiſh- Lawgiver plainly directs his 
followers; not to infer the reality of mi- 

racles from the truth of doQrines, but only 
to remember, that no miraculous appear- 
ances could ever authoriſe their aſſent to 
a falſe doctrine, or their obedience to an 
impious command. This is allowed and 
to the precept thus underſtood, the author 
has himſelf confined the application of his 
ohjection. Now ſo far as it is thus ap- 
plied, every one muſt ſee, that the charge 
of abſurd reaſoning is perfectly without 
foundation. For ſurely there is no more 
abſurdity in affirming, that doctrines un- 
known to reaſon may be proved by mi- 
racles, and that doctrines contrary to rea- 
ſon cannot, than there is in obſerving, 
that a propoſition, of which we do not 
immediately perceive the truth, may be 
proved by the rules of reaſoning, and that 
a propoſition, of which we immediately 
perceive the falſehood, can be proved by no 
| 7 | rules. 


- 


(1) 
rules. The parallel holds with equal ex» 


actneſs throughout; as from the manifeſt 
falſehood of a propoſition werightly-argue, 
that the reaſoning on which it is ſupport- 
ed, muſt be vicious and inconcluſiwe; ſo 
in the ſame way, and with the ſame cer- 


tainty do we infer from the falſehood of 


muſt be a deluſion. That we are deceiv- 
eld in both theſe caſes 18 evident, though 


we may not da be able to * 
neee en | 


2 as the 3 EOS: 1 
* the author, is expreſſed in general terms, 
which evidently tend to carry the inſinu-- 


tion much farther in the mind of thereader; 


it will be neceſſary to give a full anſwer to 
the whole of the argument. | M 
In the firſt place than. it nou be al. 
lowed, that no doctrines whatever can 
5 1 


— — 


(1) 
prove the reality of miracles. Neither has 
the ſober advocate of religion ever affirm- 
eds that they do. From the purity of a re- 
velation we infer; not that the miracles 
wrought in its ſupport are certainly true, 
but only that they may poſſibly be ſo. 
The proof of their reality remains, what 
it was before; to the eye-witneſs of the 
tranſaction, the evidence of the ſenſes, and 


= 


to all others, the weight of their teſtimony · 


FURTHER, the ſuggeſtion, that miracles 

prove and are proved by the ſame thing, 
is evidently groundleſs on another account; 
for ſurely no two things can be more dif 
tinct from each other, than the precepts 
of morality, and the doctrines of religion; 
and ſuppoſing, which is not true, that 
we ſhew the reality of miracles from the 
purity of the former, ſtill we tranigreſs no 
rule of reaſoning, when we apply the m. 


( 
racles ſo proved to evince the truth of the 


A A, 
. 
- ” 


Hitherto we have ſuppoſed, what is 
plainly neceſſary to give force to the ob- 
jection, that the doctrines of religion are 
known only from revelation. But ſome of 
them are clearly demonſtrable by reaſon, 
as the article referred to in the text, of 
the being, and (fo far as it is oppoſed to 
the Polytheiſm of antiquity) the unity of 
God. Many of them, as that of a future 
| ſtate, are what, if reaſon could not prove, 
it was always ready to hope, and willing 
to admit. And moſt of them concur, 
which is a mark of their excellence, if not 
of their truth, in teaching men worthy 
conceptions of the attributes and govern- 
ment of God, and in affording: additional 
{motives to the exerciſe and improvement 
of human virtue. Now ſo far as the light 
err . of 


(15 ) 
of Nature can diſcern the truth or excel- 
lence of revealed doctrines, ſo far do they 
conſtitute a valuable part of the internal 

evidences of Religion; all of which, how- 
eyer clearly they may ſhew, that it is an object 
not unworthy of miraculous interpoſitions. 
can themſelves afford no proof, that it 

was in fact ſo eſtabliſned. Still however, 
if they do in any degree contribute to raiſe 
our ideas of the knowledge and cliaracter 
of the ſacred writers, we ſhall argue nei- 
ther falſely nor weakly, in concluding, 
that they add ſome confirmation to the 
teſtimony of a writers in other in- 
| ances. e 


4.2 


Ay an been ahl enn 1e ad 
and ſupported only on a manifeſt miſre- 
preſentation of the arguments. fer Chriſti- 
anity, it is in vain we look for the authors 
| acknowledged abilities, or profeſſed ſince- 
rity. But with him ſuch inconſiſtencies are 

| ee ae 


(. 26 ) 
N facaibar: he admires the religion, dich 

he labours to deſtroy : the majeſty of the | 
Scriptures excites his aſtoniſhment, the 
ſanctity of the Goſpel fills him with reve- 
rence, and * the characters of truth im- 
preſſed upon it are ſo ſtriking, ſo perfectly 
mimitable, that he pronounces it more dif- 
ficult to ſuppoſe it falſe, than to acknow- 
ledge it true. After theſe conceſſions, we 
cannot but lament the neglect of his own 
advice, to obſerve a reſpectful ſilence on a 
religion, which he owns himſelf unable, 


Either to refute, or comprehend. 


Tux artful objections of the Infidel are 
not more dangerous to the Faith of weak 
Chriſtians, than were the bold miracles of 

® ſeroit plus inconceyable que pluſieurs hommes 
d'accord euſſent fabrique ce livre, qu'il ne Veſt, qu un 


ſeul en ait fourni le ſujet. & I'Evangile a des ca- 


tacderes de verits fi grands, fi frappans, fi parfaite- 
ment inimitables, que VPinventeur en ſeroit plus ẽton- 
nant que le heros, Emile. V. 2. 87. OR. 
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ci.) 

the Impoſtor, to the obedience of the won- 
dering Jews. Arid as we now complain, 
that the proofs of true religion do not 
univerſally produce conviction; ſo might 
they lament, and with equal reaſon, that 
the claims of falſe religions were not al- 
ways eaſily detected. Theſe complaints, 
with innumerable others of the ſame na- 
ture, ariſe from want of conſidering the 
proper end of revelation. It was not de- | 


: figned to ſuperſede the uſe of any of our 


_ faculties; but to encourage and aſſiſt us 
in the full exertion of them all. Men of 
leiſure and attainments are required to give 
a proof of their inward ſincerity, by allow- . ' 
ing to every part of the evidence for reli- 
gion its proper influence in directing their 
belief: while both they and all others are ex- 
| pected to ſnew the goodneſs of their hearts, 
by permitting to every precept, religious 
and moral, its due effect in regulating their 
- actions. And as we fee, that. religion. 
| B dee 


(i) 


goes not t neceſſarily compel the compli- 
ance of our paſſions; why ſhould we ex- 


pet it irreſiſtibly to command the aſſent 
of our underſtanding? Its evidences might 


have been ſo clear, as to diſpel every doubt, 
and remove every difficulty: and a reve- 
lation thus conſtituted might have afford- 
ed a magnificent diſplay of the divine 
power; but would at the ſame time, have 
failed of a far more important effect, the 
. T 
N heart. 


'To clint a purpoſe ſo worthy of 
divine wiſdom was probably the true, and 
certainly a ſufficient reaſon, why 'the 
proofs of religion ſhould be, what they 


5 are; ſurpaſſing all the power of human 


invention, and yet expoſed to many ſeem- 
ing objections; abundantly clear to a can- 


did mind, and yet ſufficiently obſcure to 


_ who are. unwilling to admit con- 


viction. * 


( wy ) 

" vidtion. For the Lord yauf God proveth 
you, to know whether you love the Lord your 
Gad with all your heart, and with all your 


Tak the. integrity af our belief will 
form a part of our probation is not only 
indiſputable from revelation, but from the 

nature of the thing highly equitable. 
Man is a compound of reaſon and paſſion; 
nor are theſe two principles leſs oppoſite 
in matters of ſpeculation, than in practice. 
To hear the opinions of an adverſary ; 
with attention and temper, to weigh 
them with care, to cenſure with diffidence, - 


and decide with impartiality, is the con- 


duct of a liberal and virtuous mind; but 


to treat an important inquiry with neg- 
lect or conterapt, to ſuffer our judgement 
to be biaſſed by prejudice, and perverted 
by paſſion, is univerfally acknowledged a. 
| 3 2 crĩ- 


( 20 ) 
crirninal abu of the powers of the un- 


Tur 1 then, of our mental, no 
leſs than our moral faculties, the empire 
of right reaſon, or the tyranny of de- 
praved affecxions, may juſtly become a teſt 
of our merit, or a proof of our guilt. 


And it may be as much the duty of a ra- 


tional being, to yield his aſſent to the 


D truth of religion, when ſupported by ſuf- 


ficient proofs; as it is the duty of a mo- 
ral agent, to pay obedience to its precepts, 
when inforced by ſufficient motives. 


Is the common obligations of common 
life, it is not unuſual, with ſubtle and per- 
verſe reaſoners, to ſoften and refine away 
thoſe duties, which are leaſt eaſy and ac- 
ceptable; till the fair form of virtue be 
expreſſed to equal diſadvantage in their 


(3-3 
ſentiments and in their manners. This 
is a conduct of the underſtanding, which 
few approve; and yet it will be difficult 
to find arguments to condemn the ſophiſt 
in morals, which will not at the ſame 
time ſtrongly apply to the unbeliever in 


I, the one abridges the Law of Nature, 
the other abrogates the Law of God; and 
if the one endeavours to narrow the limits 
of moral obligations, the other as fatally 
leſſens their influence. For morality, 
when ſeparated from religion, has loſt its 
beſt and ſtrongeſt ſupport; its laws are no 
longer promulged with the ſame clearneſs 
and authority, its directions are no longer 
illuſtrated by the ſame perfect and unerring 
example, its obligations are no longer in- 
forced by the ſame aweful and immortal 
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Wr have ſeen then, chat the Chriſtian 

_ revelation requires our belief; if therefore 
it be of divine original, it muſthe furniſhed 
with fufficient means to engage that be- 
Hef. But the cleareſt proofs may fail of 
conviction, if we refuſe to allow them their 
due weight. Now of this we may be 

\ guilty in ſeveral ways. Indolence and in- 
attention will not ſuffer us to form a 
proper Judgement; ; prejudice and paſſion 

wein urge us to make a wrong decifion; 
and it is the pride, or the wealæneſs of rea- 

Pn, * which ſo often prompts men haftily 
to condemn the evidence of revelation 

from its contents. To juftify ſo bold a 
_ inference, the conterits' of a revelation 
traſt be clearly fach as no evidence can 
render credible; they muſt therefore be, 
not merely ſtrange or conceivable to us, 
but abſolutely, and in their own nature, 

falſe or immoral. For denying the reality 
of miracles only on account of our igno- 

N 


12 
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rance of the doctrines, they are brought 
to confirm, is little better than object 
ing to the premiſes of a demonſtration, 
that the concluſion to be deduced from 
them is not either intuitive, or already 


Ler not reaſon then tranſgreſs the 

bounds preſcribed her by nature, Why 
ſhould it be thought a thing incredible 
| with us, that in the infinite counſels of 
Omniſcience there may be many meaſures 
adopted, the reaſons of which we cannot 
diſcover; and many effects reſulting from 


cauſes, with which, to us at leaſt, they 


have no apparent connexion? And furely 
we, who ſo imperfe&ly underſtand the 
leaſt part of the human frame, ought not 
to be much ſurpriſed, if we do not per- 
fectly comprehend all the myſieries of the 
divine nature, 


B 4 | | ' Wan 


= 

Warn we reflect on the conduct, _ 
| more eſpecially on the nature of the Deity, 
we are loſt and confounded in the im- 
menſity of. the ſubject : the more we con- 
| ſider it, the more difficult it appears; the 
more it is unfolded, the farther it tranſ- 
cends the limits of our conceptions ;. and 
as the Sun in his unclouded glory is leaſt 

the object of human viſion, ſo is the 
great Father of light, when moſt clearly 
revealed, the moſt inſcrutable to human 
reaſon, dk wages 255 (3 20010 eand: 


ch We have ſeen then, that a revelation | 
proceeding from God may juſtly claim 
the belief of mankind — that the proper 
proofs of ſuch a revelation are Miracles 
and Prophecy. To examine the reality of 
theſe preternatural appearances is the pro- 
vince, and the duty of Reaſon: on this 
ker her deciſions are always authorita- 

tive, 


( #s ) 
tive; and commonly juſt. ' But even if we 


could be for a time' deceived by the delu. 
five arts, or the fortunate ſucceſſes of an 


lmpoſtor; we have ſtill a ſecure refourcs 
in the incorruptible teſtimony of internal | 


evidence, which infallibly diſcovers the 
falſehood of all weak or wicked preten- 
ſions; while it diſplays, in the cleareſt light, 
the beauty, confiſtence and dignity of true 
and undefiled Religion. Yet we muſt. 
always remember, that the only-internal 
marks, which are really decifive, are fal- 
ſities or immoralities— theſe it is certainly 
unworthy of God to reveal, and diſgrace - 
ful to man to receive, Other difficulties, 
as we have ſhewn, are the actual liſts of 
ſpeculative virtue, and conſequently are 
uſeful ; they may alſo riſe from the im- 
perfection of qur nature, and be ſo far 
unayoidable: and ſurely it is vain to argue 
againſt the truth of revelation from its 

1 5050 obſeu- 
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obſcurities, unleſs it can firſt be 
proved, that thoſe obſcurities are intro. 


GAL. iü. 24. 


WHEREFORE, THE LAW WAS OUR school 
MASTER TO BRING US UNTO CHRIST. | 


HE moſt careleſs inquirer into the 
hiftory of the Jews, will find abun- 
dant reafon to conclude, that the Reli- 
gion of that ſingular people, was cer- 
tainly derived from 'God, and the courſe 
gf their fortunes directed by his peculiar 
providence. . For it is impoſſible not to 
obſerve, that a new order of events, ſuch 
as no carthly Lawygjver ever dared to pro- 
muſe, was in the caſe of Moſes not only 
promiſed, but in fact eftabliſhed; that 
the obſervance of his Laws was conſtantly | 
attended with national glory and ſucceſs, 


1 
and the breach of them invariably fol- 
lowed by public diſgrace and calamity. 


Bor, it may be aſked, why ſhould the | 
ſupreme Being adorn the religion of his 
appointment, with a gaudy train of out- 
ward ceremonies; or produce ſo long a ſe- 

_ ries of great and unexampled events, to 
diſplay the reality of a diſpenſation, which 
yet was apparently not deſigned to extend 
beyond the limits of the ſingle nation, in 
* it was W 3 


WI regard to the anions of ex- 
ternal rites, it is to be obſerved, that though 
they be ſeparately; and in their on na- 
ture, neither uſeſul to man, nor accept- 
able to God; yet are they undoubtedly, to 
a certain degree, and in their more ſimple 
forms, abſolutely neceſſary, not only to 
the ſolemnity, but the very exiſtence of all 
public worſhip. Many alſo of the more 
. ſplendid 


ME 


| ſplendid ceremonies might be indulged to 
the Jews, in order to engage their atten- 


tion, to ſoften the obſtinacy of their na- 
tional temper, or to counteract the attrac- 


tions of the gay religions, with which 
they were ſurrounded. And even thoſe 


rityal obſervances, which to our eyes have- 
no viſible connexion with any known duty; 
which the Moraliſt might overlook for 
their indifference, and the Legiſlator” al- 


moſt deſpiſe for their minuteneſs; even 


thoſe are ſeen in ſome inſtances, and witty 


reaſon therefore ſuppoſed in all, to have 


been curiouſly adapted to-the ſituation of 
the people, to whom they were preſcribed; 
and to have been highly favourable to 
the one main end of the Moſaic diſpenſa- 


tion, which was to preſerve the Jews a ſe- 


parate and diſtinct family in the nudſt of 
a corrupt world. For the intercourſe of 
nations is by no means more effectually 


checked, than by the oppoſition. of dif- 


ferent. 
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Added this difference be rendered ſufficiently 

dlear and ſtriking, the Laws by which it 
s produced, however unimportant in their 
appearance, are attended with at leaſt one 

proof of their wiſdom, in the attainment 

of the object, to which they were directed. 


Bur, ſuppoſing the Laws of Moſes to 
be perfectly accommodated to the end 
they were appointed to- anſwer, Rill it 
may be aſked; Is not the end itſelf im- 
proper or unworthy to be purſued? Is it | 
reconcileable with the juſtice of God, to 
confine his fayour. n peevlige pople 
or was it conſiſtent with his wiſdom, to 
ſelect a nation, whoſe ſubſequent conduct 
preſents us with one continued ſcene of 


perverſeneſs, ee and idolatry? 


| | Even to the Jew theſe de may 
de not unanſwerable but the Chriſtian 


„ 


' fider, not only its effects on the people to 
whom. it was given, but alſo its general 
influence on human ſociety, and its par- 
ticular connexion with Chriſtianity: That 
it preſerved among mankind the know-= 


| ledge and worſhip of the one true God: that 


the ſuperintendance of his providence over 
the natural and moral world was not only 
affirmed in words, but proved and exem- 
plified in the various and wonderful re- 
volutions of the Jewiſh commonwealth: 
that the Laws of Moſes, if they be not the 


moſt complete, are undoubtedly een, 


fered to mankind: and above all that the 


writings of the old Teſtament created an 
anxious expeRation of |thi coming of 
Chriſt: that they prepared the world 
for his reception: and added light and 


| ſtrength to the proofs of his heavenly 


will be led to think moſt highly of the 
Fe ends of the Moſaic inſtitution, if he con- 


l 


r 


miſſion. It is this connected view, which 
preſents each ſyſtem. of Religion in its 
proper beauty, and teaches us to diveſt 
ourſelves of our unreaſonable” pre; judices; 7 
and to acknowledge and admire alike in' 
| both the power of God, and the wiſdom f 


Naw that the author of the Jewiſh © 
| economy had-a farther and better end in | 
view, than the temporal proſperity of a 
Gage nation, appears in ſome meaſure from 
the terms of the original promiſe made to | 
Abraham; In bleſſing T will bleſs thee, and in 
multiplying Twill multi ply thy ſeed, and in thy 
ſeed ſhall all the nations of the earth be bleſſ= 
ed.. Plainly therefore the promiſe was, 
not merely of a partial benefit deſtined for 
this choſen people, but of an univerſal 
bleſſing to be by their inſtrumentality 3 im- 
parted to the whole race of Adam. And 
| further, in the Moſaic diſpenſation, where 
2 TT. N 
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| Little was left to the irregular e 
ſecond cauſes, the deſign of the inſtitu- 


tion may be fairly and clearly inferred 


from the effects, which it really produced; 


and certainly the great end, which it did 


in fact accompliſh, and to which in al- 


moſt every religious rite, and in every 
public tranſaction, it had a viſible and 


uniform reference, nn. 


Chriſtianity. 


| Turkx are many particulars, in which 
the people of the Jews, either by their 
own conduct, or from the nature of the 
inſtitutions, under which they lived, un- 
deniably contributed to the ſucceſs of 


Chriſtianity. As the depoſitaries of the 


promiſes of God, and the predictions 
of his inſpired ſervants, to them was in- 
truſted the myſterious teſtimony, which 

would one day point out the Meſſiah; 


and the fure foundation, on which was to 
5 3 de 
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| mifiidn. It is this connected view, which 5 
preſents each ſyſtem. of Religion in its | 
proper beauty, and teaches us to diveſt q 
ourſelves of our unreaſonable” prejudices; | * 
and to acknowledge and admire alike in 
both the _ 90. God, _ the 2 7 
God. 


Now that the author of the Jewiſh © 
, economy had a farther and better end in | 
view, than the temporal proſperity of a 

ſingle nation, appears in ſome meaſure from 
the terms of the original promiſe made to | 
Abraham; In bleſſing Iwill bleſs thee, and i in 
multiplying Twill multiply thy ſeed, and in thy 
ſeed ſhall all the nations of the earth be bleſſ= 
ed+. Plainly therefore the promiſe was, 
not merely of a partial benefit deſtined for | 
this choſen people, but of an univerſal 
bleſſing to be by their inſtrumentality im- 
parted to the whole race of Adam. And 
further, in the Moſaic diſpenſation, where 
7 $325 en 
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ſecond cauſes, the deſign of the inſtitu- 


tion may be fairly and clearly inferred 


|  " from the effects, which it really produced; 


and certainly the great end, which it did 


in fact accompliſh, and to which in al- 


moſt every religious rite, and in every 
public tranſaction, it had a viſible and 


uniform reference, nne 


| Chriſtianity. 


8 not particulars; in which 
the people of the Jews, either by their 
own conduct, or from the nature of the 
inſtitutions, under which they lived, un- 
deniably contributed to the ſucceſs of 


Chriſtianity. As the depoſitaries of the 


promiſes of God, and the prediction 


of his inſpired ſervants, to them was in- 


truſted the myſterious teſtimony, which * 
would one day point out the Meſſiah; 


and the ſure foundation, on which was to 
| | &- bd 
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| The Roman Hiſtorians, in deſcribing the 


(34 ) 


e built the future Religion of the world. 


That theſe writings: were punctually ful- 
filled in Chriſt; is an argument for the 
truth of his miſſion. That they were ful · 
filled in a ſenſe exactiy oppoſite, to what 


had been in every age, the conſtant opi- 
nion, and favourite expectation of the 


Jews, is a clear proof of their authen- 


ticity. The ſame fact therefore ſhews, 


that the prophecies had been preſerved 


| among the Jews without any mixture of 


their 3 invention ; and were in the end ac- 
As WP IO e 


. hath 
termining the ſenſe of their prophetic | 
ſcriptures, ſeems to have been attended alſy | 
with another effect, which could not poſ- 
fibly be prejudicial to the Chriſtian! cauſe, 


reign of en inform * that an an- 


3 cient | 


* wv 


1 
cient and conſtant opinion had prevailed 
throughout the Eaſt; that a Prince, to 
whom the empire of the world was def 
tined, was at that time to come from 
Judea. Now as to the opinion itſelf, 
whatever were its meaning, or its origin, 
whether with the Romans we refer it to 
Veſpaſian, or with the Jews to their pro- 
miſed Meſſiah; whether we ſuppoſe it ta 
have ariſen from mere chance, to have 
been thrown out by an heathen oracle, or 
to have been founded, as is moſt probable, 

on the writings of the Hebrew prophets, 
we ſhall at leaſt allow, that it muſt have 


ſtrongly affected the minds of men, that 


it muſt have filled them with an anxious 
ex jon of the event, and turned their 
attention irreſiſtibly to the very ſmalleſt 
occurrence, which ſhould take place among 
the, diſtant and n mountains of 
Judea. r nth ens fight ie att 
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16 truth the evi: of the # Wo has 

1 every age, however undeſignedly, been 

of eſſential ſervice to the real intereſts of 

Chriſtianity. © Previouſly to the coming 

of Chriſt, they prepared the world, un- 
knowingly indeed, for his reception; and 


te very methods, which they afterwards 


employed to ſuppreſs his pretenſions, were 
eventually attended with'a quite contrary 
effect. For when they delivered him into 
the power of the Roman Governor; what 
did they, but enable him to execute the 
great purpoſe, for which he came into the 
world, and that too in the very way, which 
the prophets had foretold? Thus alſo, 
- while they were anxiouſly guarding againſt. 
the pretended danger of a fictitious reſur- 
rection, were they not in fact providing 
the ſtrongeſt confirmation of the true? 
And, not to mention any other inſtances, 
- the continued and exceſſive enmity; with 
which they harraſſed the new religion, in 
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its riſe and in its Progreſs, has undoubtedly; 
not only added new force. to many parts 
of its poſitive; evidence; but effectually ſe- 
cured. the whole from one conf 
objection: as it prevented every ſuſpicion | 
_ of a national confederacy, and preclu- 
ded altnoft the very poſſibility of a private 
fraud; for if any ſuch. had been, we ſee 
their willingneſs, and we know the power 
and opportunities, which they muſt have 
laſt years of their political exiſtence; their 
oppoſition was a firmer ſupport to Chriſ- 
tianity, than their teſtimony could poſ- 
ſibly have been: and in their ſubſequent 
ruin and diſperſion, their obſtinate rejee 
tion of its claims has in effect proved 
fully equivalent to the moſt incontrover- 
tible teſtimony in its behalf. For that 
rejection and that ruin had been expreſſiy 
foretold by Chriſt: the deſtruction of the 
Wr and Temple particularly is the ſub = 
| „ ject 


(38) 
jet of predictions, which are attended witi 
every mark, that diſtinguiſhes the true from 
the pretended prophet; and which were de- 
livered at a time, when ſcarcely any event 
could! be conceived more unlikely. For 

what could be more remote from all rea- 
ſonable expectation, than that the Daugh- 
ter of Sion, humbled by many ages of ſervi- 
fude and ſuffering, would ever dare to pro- 
voke and reſiſt the acknowledged Miſtreſs 
of the world; that this unequal conteſt 
would yet be continued to the laſt fatal ex- 
tremity; and that the name of [Jeruſalem 
would ſoon be ranked with thoſe of Car- 
thage and of Corinth, with the few illuſtri- 
ous cities which had ever been deliberately 
| A the Jealouſy, the ET > or 
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Tü autger Ah of this: * 
voted People, Which had been mentioned 


by Chriſt, and more largely deſcribed by 


( 99 ) 


their own Prophets is not the leaſt ſingu- 
er eee of ues 
haſtory. 7 44 % | 8 T a 


3 1 once e ſhook. ho 
world with their arms, have in their turn 
diſappeared, -and mingled again with the 
common maſs of mankind: but the Jews, 
though exiles in every country under hea- 
ven and in every country, oppreſſed, hated, 
and deſpiſed, have het by a peculiar fate, 
of which the, hiſtory of the world affords 
no ſecond inſtance, ſurvived for ſeventeen 
centuries the loſs of their country, and the 
diffolution of their government; haye pre- 
ſervad their name and language, their cuſ- 


_ toms and religion, in every climate of the 
globe; and, though themſelves not a peo- 
ple, have yet ſabfiſted a ſeparate and diſs 
tinct race in the midſt of every other na- 
den nee . 


of the truth of their own. ſcriptures and 
in.co conſequence, a al 
APE of the authority of a ours. - 
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N this e 3 our no- 
tice, that the very peculiarities of the Mo- 
faic inſtitution, Which, or how many of 
them indeed we know not, were plainly 
neceſſary, to produce ſo extraordinary an 
appearance in the Jewiſh hiſtory, | and to 
eſtabliſh this et 3 in en of 
a Ae 


re 
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are apparently leaſt ſignificant, have been 
thus beneficial to our Religion; it may 
naturally be expected, that the more im- 
portant ceremonies, which added ſplen- 
dour and ſolemnity to the ſervice of the 
temple, will . diſoover ſomewhat 
5 Ade eee 
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1 has indeed been thought, and not 
entirely without reaſon, that the origin of 
all ſacrifices, heathen” as well as Jewiſh, 
bears an evident alluſion to the Chriſtian 
ſcheme of Redemption. That this mode 
of propitiation did prevail, in all ages, and 
among every people, is certain; but nothing 
is more obſcure than the cauſe of that 
prevalence. Why ſo many nations of 
different times, of diſtant places, and of 
oppoſite manners, ſhould yet all agree in 
receiving a cuſtom, which has no viſible 
foundation in reaſon or nature, is à dif- 
ficulty, of which no probable account can 
be given, but on the ſuppoſition, that ex- 
piatory ſacrifices were required from our | 
_ firſt parents, as they afterwards were, we 
know, from the Jews, by the expreſs ap- 
pointment of God. But for this appoint- 
ment what particular reaſon can we dif- 
cern, unleſs it were intended to prefigure 
the true atonement of Chriſtianity; and 
| AI 
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to prepare the minds of men for the * 
qual opening of that myſterious ſcene, 
when the great Author of dur ſalvation 
was to appear once in the end of the world 
. auuay fin by the ſacrifice of bimſelfe x. 
eee HED eee e, oni 

Bam: be this as it eee 
origin and end of the heathen facrifices 


we have properly no concern: it will be 
Jews, ſome at leaſt were ſo contrived as 


to exhibit a typical repreſentation of the 


propitiatory influence, which is aſcribed 
do the death of our Redeemer. On this 
tabjeft it were eaſy for a lively imagina- 


tion to carry the purſuit of fanciful ſimi- | 
litudes to an unwarrantable length. But 
we have the authority of almoſt every 


blance between the death of Jeſus and the 
paſſover of the Jews, is neither acciden- 


FIG tal 
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* Hebr. ix, 26. 
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tal nor imaginary. And ons of the in- 
ſpired authors has drawn a very circum- 
of Chriſt and that of Aaron, between the 
one atonement made for the ſia uf man- 
kind, and the expiation annually efires | 
eee 2 


urid bitt O Dirne 

* a eee eee 
Chriſtianity: wrought. into the body and 
ſubſtance of his on religion: he might 
ſee the Law fulfilled in the Goſpel; and 
therefore ought no longer to be ſurpriſed, 
bas after the end * ner 
frogs, m rc an the. blation 
| _— 
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8 
— only, that theſe moſt important 
parts of the legal worſhip. haue long ſmoe 
ſunk into diſuſe; while other parts of the 
ritual, 


* Hebr, ix. a + * ix. = . 
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( 44) | 
ritual; ſeemi ingly the moſt Py. ifling, co af 
this day punctually obſerved. One plain 


reaſon may be ſeen of this difference. For 


the former, as they prefigured the prieſtly | 


_ office of Chriſt, had already at the time 
of his coming fully anſwered the end of 


their inſtitution; and could be of no fur- 
ther ſervice to his cauſe; but the latter, 


fo long as they keep the Jews a ſeparate 


and diſtinct people, do continue to bear 
a perpetual. Oy to che truth of his 
1 43-9136 bolt M ene 
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"Phd was alſo another inflitation” pe- 


culiar to the Jewiſh kingdom, and derived 


from the nature of its conſtitution, which 


| was deſtined to furniſh one of the great 
and leading evidences of Chriſtianity. The 


inſtitütion, I refer to, is that of the pro- 
phetic office; The ſpirit of prophecy is un- 
nn the "Noe of Fe a And 


eee Roo Et, 1221624 with 
"bz 477 * Ray's xix. 10. | 
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with wht various and e _ 
of ane verge n TR d with 
character of their Meſſiah gelen open 


ed to the Jews? The ſeveral parts of it 
were delivered at different times, with an 
evident reference to the different ſituations 


of that people; and with circumſtances ſo 
numerous, and ſeemingly ſo contradiftory, 
as to render it difficult to be miſtaken, 


when realiſed in his perſon, and impoſſible 


to be aſſumed by the moſt n im- 
. FR 2 | 2 | 


Oils the bl es cine een PET 
intimated rather than deſcribed, as the ſeed 


of the. woman, who ſhould- one day bruiſe 


the ſerpent's head. At the call of Abra- 
- ham, he is further pointed out, though 
ſtill in very general terms, as the ſeed of 
that patriarch, in whom all the” nations of 

| _ the 


2 Gen. iii. 15. 
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| tit earth fhould be biefſed *, When the 


into tribes, be is promiſed to the tribe of 


| Judah J a his coming, they are told, the 
diſtinction between them would ceaſe, and 
On the publication of the Law he is re- 
preſented in the character of a; prophet 
e like unto e e 
e eee e 7 rhe: + 1:1: beheld 
Gent xxii. 18. 4 Gen. xlix. 1. 


1 It has been ſhewn, that the public, ſacrifices of 
the Jews were typical of the Chriſtian ſacrifice; and 


it here appears not only that the fortunes of the na- 


tion were ſo conducted, as to afford opportunities at 


key deſcription of the diſtinR offices yn 


wo &A ors $4 


5 inſtances repreſented as types of their future 


MeMah. 'With-reſpe& to the example alledged above, 
whoever will peruſe the parallel given by Dr. Jortin, 


in bis Remarks on Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory V. 1ſt. 
p. 20g. may ſee, that the circumſtances,” in which 


chis reſemblante between the Jewiſh and the Chriſ- 


tian Lawgiver is obſervable, are much too numerous 


| to de the _ of * and not only too nume- 


Wt 1:5 . * : rous, 
” x 9 


lebeli the fimilitude of the Lord, an c 


whom the Lord ſpake face to face, as u m 
ſpeateth to his friend x. On the eftabliſha 


ment of regal government in Iſrael, he is 


deſcribed as a King, and promiſed to the 


houſe of David. In the days of their proſe 


perity, his throne is for ever ani eve#; Wi 
dominion is from” ſta #0" Jed, all Aug, fol 
down before bim, all nations do dim ſerviee*.. 
In the decline of their tate, and on the 
eve of their captivity, he is their Redeemer 


and deliverer, the rod; which comerb-oult of 
the root of Yeſſt, the enn which is Hel 


up to the people; be is ſent to-proclaim liberty. | 


75 the captive, and the opening of thi pri 


to them that are bound a7 and in bis days 


Judab ſhall be ſaved; and Iſrael ſhall du 
Ties.” When eee. nn | 
rous, but many of them to liniportabt;” ad "— 

too minute, to „ 
imitation and contrivance. 153153462 ene 


Deut. xviii. 15. * Num, b. B. 
+ PC. xv. 6, Ixxii, 8. 11. f If, xi. 1. 5 Jer. xxiii, 6, 


2 


the ſeat of national religion, he was de- 
clared to be a prieſt for ever after the order 
of | Melcbiſedech.” And when the Nation, 
upon their return from their long exile, 
PLS, wept over the apparent inferiority of the 

ſecond temple, they were conſoled with 
the aſſurance, that the glory of the latter 
; bouſe -would be greater. than that of the 
former, for in it ſhould peace be given, and 
unto ps: ee * 


W foe ben ws naturally. the events, 
1 of moſt importance in the hiſ- 
tory of the Jews, gave occaſion to their 
ſtances in the character of their future 
Meſſiah. And we cannot but obſerve alſo 
the anxious care, with which every part 
of this deſcription is guarded from the 
ſeveral miſconceptions, that were to be ap- 
prehended from the religious, or national 
7 Hagg. li. 7. 9. * 


(4) 

pride of the people, to whom it was given, 
or that might be occaſioned by the figu- 
rative nature of the language, in which 
W | 


ro weka the minds of PEN Po 
their undue attachment to the religion f 
Moſes, the faithful Prięſt, who had been 
promiſed, was neither to be of the tribe 
of Levi, nor after the order of Aaron. 
His prieſthood was to continue for ever; 
yet the peculiar ſeat and ceremonies of the 
national worſhip would ſoon be aboliſhed, 
Tt N 
Err We 


Turin bay embed pes 
people of God were checked by the clear 
and repeated declarations of their own 
Scriptures; which inſtead of encouraging 
them in their ſelfiſh and contrafted no- 
tions, 


* Dan, i ix. 26, 27. 
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1 tions, had expreſſly aſſured them, that the 


ſeed promiſed to Abraham was to be Aa 
"os bleſſing, not to his poſterity alone, but t0 
BY all the nations of the earth; that he who. 
[| wWo.as (0 raiſe up the tribes of Jacob, and re- 
flore the preſerved of Iſrael, was at the ſame 
time deſtined to be a light unto the Gentiles, 
and ſalvation unto the end of the earth *. | _ 


| 
| 
1 
ö 


Axp in obs to remove every poſlibi- 
lity of underſtanding the predictions re- 
lating. to their Meſſiah in a literal and 
temporal ſenſe ; this eternal King, they 
are told, was to be cut ; this everlaſt-. 
ing Prieſt was to make his ſoul an offering. 
Jor fin; this univerſal Monarch was to be 
deſpiſed and rejected of men, and oppreſſed and 
affifted f in the world. 


Tes end ingen, which 1 
the triumphant character of the Meſſiah, 
is in theſe and other paſſages eee 


With 
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with ſo many natural and pathetic de- 
ſeriptions of his humiliation and ſuffer- 
ings, of their circumſtances and effects, 
and with fo many remarkable predictions 
both of his general temper and conduct, 
and of particular actions and events; that 
tlie writings of the prophets, it muſt be 
acknowledged, not only ought in reaſon 
to have engaged the belief of their own 
nation, but have in fact been attended 
with this valuable conſequence, that the 
whole of the character has never, in any ' 
age or nation of the world, been applied 
to any other, than the ſingle perſon, of 
whom we believe it intendec. 


; FukTHER, the Argument from pro- 
phecy in favour of Chriſtianity, which 
appears conſiderable even in this imperfect 
ſketch, acquires additional force alſo, from 
the connection of the predictions belong- : 

ing to Chriſt with thoſe which are con- 
fined to the Jewiſh people. 
| 9 Tuxix 
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Turin connection with any writings of 


national hiſtory or concern would natu- 


rally recommend them to public notice 
and ſtudy: their connection with predic- 
tions already fulfilled, not only made them 
more generally known and more carefully 
preſerved, but created an aſſured expecta- 
tion of their future accompliſhment: and 


if there be alſo in ſome inſtances a further 


and cloſer connection, if the ſame pro- 
phecy foretel at once the temporal deli- 
verance of the tribes of Iſrael from the 
oppreſſive hand of their enemies, and the 
great ſpiritual deliverance of the whole 
race of Adam from the power and puniſh- 
ment of Sin; this connection will form 
an additional proof of the intimate union 
-which ſubſiſts between the two ſucceſſive 
diſpenſations, will afford a more conſpi- 
cuous diſplay of the divine preſcience, and 


will give freſh light and ſtrength to the 
argument derived from theſe prophecies: 


| (3 
becauſe it entirely ſecured them from every 
attempt to pervert their meaning, or to 
fruſtrate their effect; and equally pre- 
cluded the artful pretenſions of human 
impoſture, and the daring oppoſition of 
human power. For the Impoſtor, Who 
muſt confult the prejudices of his con- 
temporaries, would never apply to him- 
{elf thoſe predictions, which in the gene- 
ral opinion had already received their 
completion; nor would the malice of an 
unbelieving nation be exerted to prevent, 
what no one feared, ear further uud itt 
accompliſhment. | 


THAT the le of a was 
preſerved from theſe difficulties may alſo 
in part, perhaps in great part, be aſcribed 
to the lofty ſtile of figure and alluſion, in 
which, as we have already ſeen, the bleſſ- 
ings of the new diſpenſation were often 
announced. For this circumſtance in the 
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prophetic language, if it gave riſe to the 
temporary inconvenience of miſtaken'ex- 
pectations, was at the ſame time produc- 
tive of advantages much more permanent 
and extenſive, by diſconcerting the dan- 
gerous efforts of oppoſition and impoſ- 


ture. That it had a natural and ſtrong 
tendency to diſconcert thoſe efforts, is evi- 
dent; becauſe all human attempts, whether 


to effect or defeat the completion of pro- 


phecies, muſt unavoidably be directed by 
the ſenſe in which they are generally un- 
derſtood; and in the caſe of theſe prophe- 
cies therefore, by the very reverſe of that, 


in which they were really accompliſhed. 
Such in fact was the conduct of all the 
pretended Meſſiahs who ſo often and ſo 


fatally miſſed their deluded countrymen : 


and thus the ſame principle enables us to 


account for the infidelity of the Jewiſh 
nation in one inſtance, and their ſtrange 


credulity in ſo many others, The frequent 
repre- 


© 35 ) 
repreſentations of the future glories of the 
Meſſiah under the image of an earthly 
kingdom were, not indeed the neceſſary 
and unavoidable cauſe, but the only ſpe- 
cious pretext, for thoſe vain hopes of con- 
queſt and dominion, which dazzled the 


worldly and ambitious minds of the Jewiſh 


Rulers; ; and led them, while they were 
anxiouſly looking for a triumphant deli- 
verer, to deſpiſe and reef the, man of ſor- 
rows, the oppreſſed and affticted Saviour, 
| who was brought as a Lamb to the flaugh- 
ter, who poured out his foul unto death, and 
was numbered with the tranſgreſſors*;though 
the ſame prophet, who foretold his humi- 
liation, had alſo explained its real object 
and effects; that he thereby bare the-/in of 
many, and made interceſſion * the tranſ 
grefors K 


Tus was the plan of conan 0 
wiſely conſtituted, that the paſſions and 
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prejudices of the Jews inſtead of fruſtrat- 
whom they rejected, the ſuffering and cru- 
cified Saviour, who had been promiſed. 


To conclude, However light ſome of 

theſe obſervations may have ſingly ap- 
peared, the whole weight of evidence ariſ- - 
ing from ſo many concurring circum- 
ſtances cannot be inconſiderable; the num- 
ber and importance of the facts, which 
have thus, in every age of the world, been 
directed to one uniform deſign, plainly 
lead our -minds from the contemplation 
of every inferior cauſe to the great diſpoſer 
of events. The ſcheme of Redemption, 
which was obſcurely intimated to our firſt 
parents, and afterwards to the patriarchs, 
appears to have been gradually opened by 


a preparatory diſpenſation of fifteen hun- 


dred years, of which no other end can be 
aſſigned, and of which the peculiarities 
| can 


(mn) 


can be accounted for on no other prin- 
ciple. The temper of the people likewiſe, 
little as it could of itſelf recommend them 
to the divine choice, was not unſuitable 
to the purpaſe, for which they were cho- 
ſen. Their groſs and carnal apprehen- 
ſions ſeem to have required that pomp of 
ſacrifice and ceremony, which though 
quite unavailing itſelf, * had 2 ſhadow of 
good things to come, and prefigured the real 
and efficacious atonement of a ſpiritual 
gratitude to the great and holy Being, 
under whoſe peculiar government they 
were ſo viſibly placed, gave occaſion to 
that uninterrupted ſucceſſion of inſpired 
men, who however differing in the imme- 
diate object of their predictions, did all 
of them uniformly bear teſtimony to the 
future Religion of Chriſt. Their early 
and obſtinate oppoſition to this religion 


had no other effect, but to haſten the 
accom. 


* Heb, X. 1. 
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accompliſhment of the prophecies; . on 
which it was founded. Their ſubſequent 
and continued rejection of it has in every 
age afforded a ſtill ſubſiſting and increaſ- 
ing proof of its heavenly origin. And 
how great an acceſſion of evidence to the 
ſame truth may be hereafter derived from 
their converſion and reſtoration, we can- 
not indeed fully know; though that it 
muſt be very confiderable, we can eaſily 
ſee, and have the authority of an Apoſtle 
to believe. For if the caſting away of them 
be the reconciling of the world; what ſhall 
the receiving of them be, but life from the 
dead? 


Kom. xi. 15. 


LVU EK E Xv. 19. 


CONCERNING JESUS OF NAZARETH, WHICH 
WAS A PROPHET MIGHTY IN DEED AND 
. WORD BEFORE GOD AND ALL THE PEOPLE. 


"HE arguments for the divine miſſion 
of Chriſt, which are derived from 

the miracles performed by himſelf and his 
Apoſtles, have been explained with a force 
and accuracy, to which little page can 
now be tag 


Tur argument from the prophecies of 
the Old Teſtament has been conſidered in 
every age, as another great ſupport of the 
chriſtian ſyſtem; and has continued to 
receive freſh light from the judgement of 
later divines, and the well- directed re- 
ſearches of modern critics. 


Irs 
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Irs weight and importance are indeed 
obvious; every accompliſhed prediction is 
a ſpecies of miracle; its uſes are the ſame; 
and the evidence of its reality 1s even leſs 
liable to doubt and diſpute ; becauſe it is 
almoſt always confirmed by the concurrent: 
teſtimony of two diſtin& ſets of men; 
one of which are witneſſes to the delivery 
of the prophecy, and the other to the 
truth of the fact, in which it was com- 
pleted. 


Ir then the evidence derived from Pro- 
phecy be ſo peculiarly convincing, it may 
ſeem ſtrange, that any part of it ſhould 
have been neglected: yet have the predic- 
tions delivered by our Saviour himſelf been 
comparatively but little noticed : one or 
two of the more remarkable have indeed 
been ſeparately ſtated ; but the argument 

' reſulting from the whole has been leſs fre- 
quently and leſs diligently conſidered. 
| ONE 
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Ox reaſon of this inattention may per- 
haps be aſſigned. The facts foretol@ by 


Chriſt, it is acknowledged, had many of 
them taken place, before the books of the 
New Teſtament were publiſhed to the 
world. In theſe inſtances therefore, it may 
be ſaid, the prediction and its accompliſh- 
ment are witneſſed only by the ſame per- 
ſons, and conſequently fail of giving that 
entire ſatisfaction, of — this ſort of 
evidence 1 is capable. 5 

Tus defect which we ſhall hereafter 
ſee reaſon not to admit in the extent here 
ſtated, was the natural and unavoidable 
conſequence of the different intentions, 
with which theſe prophecies were deliver-- 
ed. All of them were doubtleſs deſigned 

to manifeſt the truth of Chriſtianity, with 
different degrees of light indeed, to all 
ages; but ſome of them were more parti- 
cularly calculated to confirm the faith, and 


animate 
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animate the-courage of the Apoſtles them 
ſelves; to turn their minds from the groſs 

and groundleſs expectations, which they 

had all ſo ſtrongly imbibed, to the ſpiri- 

tual and real object of their Lord's miſ- 

ſion; and to ſupport their deſponding ſpi- 
rits under all the ſufferings, which were to 
attend the ſeveral ſtages both of his mini- 
ſtry and of their own. Now even on the 
ſuppoſition that theſe were the only ends 
to be ſecured by thoſe prophecies; it is 
ſurely ſome advantage to the cauſe of 
Chriſtianity, that we are able to ſhew, that 

its firſt preachers were not publiſhers of 
facts, which they had haſtily believed, from 
the partiality of affection, the credulity of 
their diſpoſition, or the raſhneſs of their 
natural tempers; but which had been con- 
firmed to them by every ſpecies of rational 
evidence, which it is Wan to 2 e 
or even N to concelve. 


In 
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In the conſideration of ancient prophe- 


cies, the material ſubjects of enquiry are 

theſe; Were they certainly delivered, be- 
fore the events, to which they refer, had 
taken place? Do they clearly correſpond 
with thoſe events? and, Were the events 
themſelves extraordinary, unlikely, or re- 
mote; or ſuch only, as human prudence 
and ſagacity may pretend to foreſee, and 
human artifice or power may be e | 
a n e wr nog fs 


1 HAT the events e aby Chriſt are 
thus extraordinary will appear hereafter; 
that they punctually agree with the pre- 
dictions, is in moſt caſes too clear to tied 
illuſtration, or to admit of diſpute ; and 
that the predictions themſelves were Ga 
delivered, before thoſe events had hap- 
pened, is confirmed by ſufficient proofs, | 
though not always/of the ſame nature or 
of equal Hrrength.. Thus the prophecies, 

| which 
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vrhich deſcribe the deſtruction of Jeruſa- 
lem, and the fubſequent calamities of the 
Jewiſh: people, and ſome of thoſe which 
unfold the future fortunes of the Chriſ- 
the world: and therefore the evidence for 
theſe, and of conſequence that ariſing from 
them, is ſomething beyond, and diſtinct 
from, the teſtimony of the apoſtles Again, 
for the previous delivery of theſe. predic- 
tions we have ſometimes many other wit- 
neſſes beſide the diſciples; the examples, 
I would more particularly point out, are 
thoſe, which relate to the reſurrection of 
Chriſt, to the approaching rejection of 
the Jews, and the call and converſion of 
the- Gentile world; all of which were un- 
doubtedly both. heard and underſtood by 


| the Jews themſelves. And laſtly, the pre- 


nee one of theſe pre- 
ldd dictions 


„„ So 


be allowed to be in-itſelf an evidence of at 


leaſt equal ſtrength, with what has ever 


been either given or required for the con- 

mation of any other facts. And in ches 
credibility from the circumſtances, with 
had purpoſely invented a chain of pre- 
tended prophecies, with the intereſted view 
of doing honour to their Lord, they would 
fiction, as to reflect at leaſt no needles 


diſhonour on themſelves: but the relation 


of theſe prophecies on the contrary is ac- 
companied almoſt invariably with the hu- ; 
_ apprehenſions, not only with reſpect to 


<6.) 
meaning 0 of his ber * * dec. 
| rations. 3, 


3 Bone to en to the conſideration of 
tbe prophecies themſelves: they cannot 
perhaps be better or more clearly arranged, 
than in the order of the n to * 
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the death of Jeſus, were foretold in terms 
ſo plain and direct, with ſuch a truth and 


minuteneſs of circumſtance, as manifeſtly 


to exclude every ſuſpicion, that can be 
founded on the happineſs of conjecture, 
or the obſcurity of application. That theſe 
ſufferings were to be brought upon him 
by the enmity of the Jews, aſſiſted by the 
treachery of an Apoſtle, who was fre- 
quently hinted at, and at length openly 
pointed out to the reſt of the Apoſtles 
{Fg | and 
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and to himſelf — that in the moment of 
diſtreſs the eleven would all of them for- 
| ſake their Lord and that he among them, 
who was of greateſt courage, he, who was 
directed to ſtrengthen his brethren, he, 
who was the rock, on which was to be 
built ue church of Chrift, that he, would 
not only be guilty of the ſame weakneſs, 
but would thrice deny, that he knew him; 
— that the Jews would deliver up a man, 
whom they could accuſe of no crime, and 
whom they had lately hailed with Hoſanna 
to the Son of David, that they would deli- 
ver him up to a foreign nation, whoſe 
authority they all reluctantly admitted, 
and many pretended from principles of 

Religion to deny and abhor — and that 
the Romans, without any motive what= 
ever, would mock, inſult and ſcourge 
5 um, and at laſt, merely to gratify the de- 

mands of a turbulent and deſpiſed popu- 
lace; condemri him to the cruel and dif- 
OS graceful 


| (6 ) 
graceful death, which was reſerved for the 
puniſhment of the meaneſt and moſt aban- 
doned criminals —Theſe'circnmſtances are 
ſuch, both in their number and nature, 
that though they may perhaps, after the 
fact, be explained conſiſtently enough with 
the uſual principles of human conduct; 
yet is it quite inconceivable, that they 
cCould ever be the objects of human ae og 
— e 


To Cipportthi winks of his | diſiplevar 
this aweful criſis, Jeſus had before aſſured 
them, that the ſcene of his miniſtry on 
earth, though to be thus interrupted, would 
not yet be fully cloſed, but that on the 
third day be would riſe again from the 
dead, and go before them into Galilee x. 
- The prediction however of his reſurrecti- 
on, though delivered in the plaineſt terms, 
appears to have been by the Apoſtles but 


very imperfectly underſtood, and to have 


* Matth. xxvi. 32. 


RES 


(69) 
left ſo weak an impreſſion. on their minds, 
that they ſcarcely had any hope of the 
event; nay. that, even after the event, 
hen they. bad beard that be wwas olive, 
and had been ſeen, they believed nat. Vet 

the Jews, whether they were guided by 
ſtronger judgement, or impelled by more 
active paſſions, had certainly obtained truer 
notions of the meaning of the prophecy, 
though to them it was neither ſo fre- 
quently repeated, nor fo clearly expreſſed. 
But how difficult ſoever it may be, to ac- 


cagunt for the ignorance of the Apoſtles 


and the knowledge of the Jews, and to 


aſſign to each its diſtinct cauſe; the uſe 


and effect of both may be eaſily ſeen: both 
ol them furniſh us with an argument ſor 
the previous delivery of the prophecy; and 
both of them undoubtedly contributed to 
enlarge that accumulated maſs of evidence, 
which araſe on every fide to eſtabliſh * 
reality of its completion. 


8 i AD Win 
* Mark xvi. 11. 
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Win the fame affectionate concern for 
his diſciples, which anticipated all their 


wants, to reconcile their minds to his final 


departure from them, Jeſus aſſured; them, 
that he would not leave them comfortleſs, that 
be would pray the Father, who would ſend 
them another ' comforter * : not merely to 
ſupport them under their approaching tri- 
al, but alſo to prepare them for the ſuc- 
ceſsful diſcharge of their future miniſtry, 


to teach them all things, and bring to their 


remembrance, whatſoever he had bimſelf ſaid 
unto them T. And not only their minds 


were to be thus illumined with wiſdom 


from above, but even the courſe of nature 


was to be ſubjected to their control; that 
they might fully evidence to the world, 
the authority, under which they acted, and 


the truth, of what they taught. Theſe figns 
ſhall follow them, that believe. In my name 


they ſhall caſt out devils; they ſhall ſpeak with 
neu tongues; they ſhall take up ſerpenis; and 


if 


+ John xiv. 16. + John xiv, $6 
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if ibey drinl any deadly thing, it ſhall not 
hurt them ; they. ſhall eee e e 
. e recouen®. 244 » 


49 


1 In r the hiſtory of the fast 


church, it is natural to feel ſome ſurpriſe, 
when we are informed, that the very Apoſ- 


tle, who had the ſingular weakneſs to deny 
his Lord, was afterwards: the moſt active 
in his ſervice, and was the firſt; who boldly 
preached in his name, both to the Jews, 
and to the Gentiles. And when we recol- 
lect, that theſe almoſt contradictory cir- 
cumſtances in the conduct of this Apoſtle 


had been both of them expreſſly foretold 
by Jeſus; it cannot but increaſe our admi- 


ration of that intuitive diſcernment, with 
which the Saviour of the world ſurveyed, 
not only the courſe of external events, but 
the more intricate and hidden motions of 
the human heart. Of the prophecies here 


alluded to, I ſhall cite only that, which 


E 4 relates 
* Mark xvi. 175 18. ; 8 . 
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relates to the point more immediately be. 
fore us, the ſtrenuous exertions of St. Peter 
in the firſt eſtabliſhment of the Goſpel; 
and this prediction, if it be not perhaps 
neceſſarily confined to the particular facts, 
that have been ſtated, is however certainly 
conceived in terms, which are highly ex- 
preſlive of the Apoſtle s general character, 


and ſet before us in the ſtrongeſt light, 
both the fortitude of the man, and the ſue- 


_ cels of his miniſtry. I ſay unto thee, that 
thou art Peter, and on this rock I will build 


my Church, and the gates een not 
prevail againſt it *, 


Toben the converſion of the Gentiles 
was not undertaken by this Apoſtle till 
four years after the death of Chriſt nor 
even then without the expreſs command 

and cooperation of heaven; yet, that the 

_ Gentiles were to become partakers of the 
new coyenant, had been foretold in nu- 


4 merous 
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this propoſition ſeparately, and others' 
connecting it with the rejection of the 
Jews from the privilege, which they . 
ſo long excluſively enjoyed, of being the 
peculiar people of God. Thus the a 
ceptance of the Gentiles is figured in the 
parable of the Prodigal: their being to be 
placed on an equal footing with the Jews 
is intimated in that of the labourers, Who 
vwere at different hours hired into the vine- 
yard; and is more openly declared by 
Chriſt in his character of the good Shep- 
herd, Other Sheep ] have, which are not of 
this fold; them alſo I muſt bring, and they 
ſhall bear my voice, and there ſhall be one 
fold and one Shepherd'*. And again, The 
Stone, which the builders rejected, is become. 
the head of the corner +. An' expreſſion 
not ſo much denoting the eminence and 
dignity of his office, as its effect to unite” 
and 


* John X. 16. + Matth. xxi. 42. 


'( 74 ) 
and Church. But, whatever may be the 
obſcurity of this -paſlage, it is immediately 
followed by one, which can hardly be miſ- 


underſtood. Therefore I ſay; unto you, the = 


kingdom of God ſball be taken from you, and 


given to à nation bringing forth the fruits 


thereof *. * And laſtly, in the parable of the 
King, who made a marriage for his Son, 
the king ſaith to bis ſervants, the wedding 
is ready, but they, which were bidden, were 


not worthy. Go ye therefore" into the bigh- 


Ways, and as many as Ne" bid to the mar- 
riage my 


T a 0 event declaratory of the final 
rejection of the Jewiſh people, and the 
Cloſe of the Moſaic ceconomy, was the de- 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem. This event there- 
fore was repeatedly and circumſtantially 
predicted. Thus in the parable laſt quoted, 
The King ſendeth forth his armies, and de- 
Atreyeth thoſe murderers, and burneth up their 


5 city. 
* Matth. xxi. 43 + Matth, xxii. 1, &c. _ 
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city. Thus alſo, the pathetic address, O 


Jeruſalem, Ferufalem, which killoſt the Pro- 
phets, and floneſt them which are" ſent unto 


thee, concludes with this aweful denun- 
ciation, Behold, your houſe is left unto you 
deſolate . The nature and extent of this 


deſolation is more clearly pointed out in 
a ſimilar paſſage of the ſame Evangeliſt; 
For the days ſhall come upon thee, that thine 


enemies ſhall caſt a trench about thee,” and 


compaſs thee round, and keep thee in on every 


fide, and ſhall lay thee even with the ground, 


and thy children within thee, and they ſhall 
not leave in thee' one flone upon another +. 
But it is moſt fully and particularly un- 
folded in that minute deſcription; which 
has been preſerved by three of the four 
Evangeliſts. After the enumeration of the 
ſigns, when theſe things would come 10 paſs, 
it is added, there ſhall be great diſtreſi in 
tbe land, and wrath upon thisgople ;" and 
they ſhall fall by the edge of the fword, and 

. . 


* Luke xiii. 34, 35. + lb. xix. 43, 44. 


ot 

ſhall be led away captive into all nations, and 
Feruſalem ſhall be trodden down of the Gen- 
tiles, until the times of the Gentiles be ful- 
filled. Verily T fay unto you, this generation 
Hall not paſs away, till all theſe things be 
fulfiled+. And the Goſpel muſt firft be pub- 
hſhed among all nations}. The nearneſs 
of the time, which was thus fixed for-the 
accompliſhment of this great revolution 
the interval, which, ſhort as it would be, 
was to be diſtinguiſhed alſo by a revolu- 
tion in religion ſtill more extraordinary 
than this in power, — the ſigns, which 
were to precede the event predicted the 
nation, which was to effect it—the extreme 
miſery of the beſieged inhabitants the 
total ruin of the city — and the compleat 
diſperſion of the people in every country 
of the world — theſe ſeveral points are all 

ſo particularly and diſtinctly marked, and 
Ee, e e eee 


1. ® eee 24. 85 Matth, XXIV. 34. 
t Mark xiii. 10. 


„ 
gree of exactneſs, as to make the narration 
n ee e 


Turx as to the limit, which ems to 
heats it oath 
this once favoured people; the event is yet 
indeed in the counſels of God; it is an 
- event, however, which is ſtill plainly poſ- 
fible; and we may obſerve, as one mark 
of its probability, that there is not, nor 
ever was, upon earth, any other nation, 
which had been ſo long and fo widely diſ- 
perſed, whoſe reſtoration, I will not ſay, 
could poſſibly be effected; but if it were 
n. wn an be W 
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\ lity of the Jews to be aboliſhed ; and-with - 
it would ceaſe of courſe-their powerful Y ae | 
oppoſition to the planting und growh'of © - - | |} 
Chriſtianity. Of the violence of this op- 

' Poſition the Apoſtles had been often fore- 1 


4 | 
warned, The ſervice, on which they were 


ſent, was. conſtantly repreſented to them, 
as a ſervice of difficulty, danger, and ſuffer- 


ing; in which they would be perſecuted 
by the Jews, oppreſſed by the Gentiles; 
abandoned by friends, betrayed by rela- 


tions, and oppoſed by all men. Behold I 


they ſhall lay their hands on you,” and perſe- 


cute you; delivering you up to the ſynagogues, 


and into priſons ; being brought before kings 
and rulers, for my name's ſake, for a teſti- 
mony to them and to the Gentiles. ' And ye 


| ſhall be betrayed by parents, and brethren, 


and kinsfolk, and friends; And ye ſhall be 
hated of all men +; yea the time cometh, that | 
whoſoever Rilleth 900; will think be verb 
God m E. ES 


Tuan; in 9 and even Ro hs 
| full light of the Goſpel, the general ſtate 
Matth. x. 16. + Luke xxi. 12. 16, 17. 

T John xvi. 2. 


. 

of the world would but little correſpond 
with the benevolent deſign of the diſpen- 
lation itſelf, is very ſtrongly expreſſed; I 
am come to ſend fire on earth; and what will 
1, if it be already kindled? Suppoſe ye, that 
Jam come to ſend peace on earth, I tell you 
nay, but rather divifion *, Theſe remark- 
able words of our Saviour are, not de- 


ſcriptive of the general end propoſed by 


his coming, but prophetic of the partial 


effects produced by human oppoſition and 
perverſion: and however contradictory 


they may be to the temper and tendency of 


Chriſtianity, they have been but too fully 
accompliſhed in thoſe calamitous events, 
which have in fact attended its promul- 
gation and eſtabliſhment ;-- and may be 


equally referred to the enmity of heathens, 


and the diviſions of Chriſtians; to the per. 


ſecutions, which Chriſtianity at firſt ſuf- 


fered, and the no leſs fatal perſecutions, 
with which its rival ſects in almoſt every 


E 
* Luke xii. 49. 5I. hs 


age, to the diſgrace and reproach of therii- 
| {elves and their profeſſion, have mutually 


(8 ) 


oppreſſed, harraſſed, and Wa each 
other. 

3 however the violens of the ad- 
verſaries of Religion, and even the vices 


of its adherents, though they have un- 


doubtedly impeded its progreſs and per- 
verted its ſpirit, have neither of them pre- 


vented the accompliſhment of thoſe pro- 
phecies, which relate to its ſtability and 

ſucceſs: On this Rock will 1 build my 
church, and the gates of Hell * nat prevail 


againſt it. 


| E | 
its great and unexpected progreſs, its be- 

neficent and extenſive effects, are all of 
them with equal clearneſs and beauty pre- 
figured in the following parable. The 
* is like a grain of muſ- 
tard 


— WhitÞ Tadeed ir ide l, all fog: by 881 


itil grown,"it I the greateſt among berbr, 
and berometh à tree; fo that the birdi of the 
air tome and lodge in the branches thereof *: 


In” this allüffon, the friend of Chriſti. 


anity might perhaps diſcerfi the ſudden- 
neſs of its firſt ſpringing up, and the ra- % 
pidity of its early growth, as wal as the. 


large and flouriſhing ſpfead of its con- 
fir med ftiaturity. Büt what heed can there 


be of ednjecture, "whers we have the ex- 


preſs declaration of Chriſt? I tel you of 


a triith, there-be ſome fandint hers)" m¹ẽ§ο 
Null not taſte of death; till they ſes the Eng- 
dom of God. T; till the authority of Chriſt | 
be "openly diſplayed in the puiiſfiment 'of 


the obdurate and unbelieving Jews: which 


event, as we have already ſcer, was not 


to take place, till after” the Goſpel Had 


been Las in ao the" eld or” . 5 


Wen * wo TILL F fre. 


lach. xili. 3; 32. | + Luke IX, 27, 
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(82 | ) 
mony 10 all nations. So widely was the 
knowledge of the Goſpel to be diffuſed in 
a part only of the ſhort ſpace allotted-by 


| nature to the life of man; and ſo widely, 
ii a fair and ſufficient ſenſe of the words, 
doe Hirai flo „ 


ee 
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bah work be abe te ſo great a 
equate means, was an event, of which human 
reaſon could ſee no probability, and for which 
the former experience of the world could 
afford not the flighteſt preſumption. The 


Jews, we are told, would compaſe ſea and 
land to male one proſelpte*; yet the Reli- 


gion of Moſes, notwithſtanding the di- 


vinity of its origin, the zeal of its teachers, 
and the peaceful diſpoſition of men to- 


of diſtinguiſhing the deſcendents of Abra- 


f ham / 
. «ty 1 
* 


* 1 . 1 ; n 
* Matth. xxiil. 19, 


bam Gila every ior aka. And what 
improyement in the opinions and man- 
ners, not of the great body of mankind, 
but of any ſingle, nation, can be traced 
from the Precepts of Philoſophy, though 
recommended, adorned; andexemplified by 
the wiſdom, the eloquenee, and the virtues | 
of the moſt enlightened periods of anti - 
| quity? If then the great Maſters of hu- 
man, reaſon, with every advantage of rank 
Ad learning, with the favour and ap- 


mito, e e mens fo 
rage le gooey 


the ſudden triumph of Chriſtianity, . but 
Ls ane OA | 
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"To conclude Beſide th numerous pre 
1 might hays be cally collec as 


Te. 77 Fae. 
. fonierte we tal} 
ſufficient to ſhew, 1 


2 aſcribed. to Chen 8 , y 
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1 all of — Kenn not 
taken at random, but immediately related 
to the end and effects of his own miniſtry; 
many of them are facts of ſuch à nature, 
as when conſidered ſingly were peculiatly 
unlikely; ſome again are ſo connefted with 
bach other, that the failure” of any" e one 
muſt have broken and deſtroyed the while 
kerle aud others are apparently {6 repug- 
nant, "that the accompliſhment of one 
nn to render he = AY 15494; N 
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ITO obſerve too, that theſe predic- 
tions are very many of them delivered With 
the” infrioſt finiplici city; and deſcribe the 
n * the Lan anguage of ta- | 
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| rare! tins any obſcurity of figure, or . 
uncertainty of application: even the pa+ 
rables themſelves are as clear, as the ſpecies 
of compoſition ſeems to allow; ſo clear : 
indeed, that theſe, which relate to future 
events, are not at all more dark and dif- 
ficult than thoſe, which allude to the na- 
ture of religion, or the plain duties of mo- 
Ye 55 1336 0h 6 | = 
. 1 
| +FoxTaEn; Fea Set TAR | 
thetpreditions, and the facts, in which 
they were completed, is ſo perfect, that 
ſcarcely a ſingle prediction of any. other 
prophet can be produced, in which that 
correſpondence may be more diſtinctlyſeen, 
or is more cloſely and uniformly preſerved, 
than in the een g e 
now * to chad 
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n we add, that theſe predictions were 
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delivered to give credit and fty- 


bar es waste, which peat 
be derived from heaven, and which there. 
fore clearly demanded, if any thing can 
demand, the particular interpoſitzem of 
God to ſupport it if true, or to defeat it 
if falſe; we cannot but allow, that the 


prophecies of Chriſt afford a ſtrong con 
- firmation to the truth of that religion, | 
which they were given to introduce, and 
in the beginnings and progreſz, the miſ- 
fortunes and ſucceſs of which, they have 


been all of them, 0 > amply ant _— 
4 iff 1. wy | — 2 ive * * 
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LUKE XVI. 31. 


37 THEY. HEAR ir Monks AND THE PRO> 


| PHETS, NEITHER WILL THEY RE PER- 


: SUADED, THOUGH ONE ROSE FROM THE | 


EN of the moſt accompliſhed rea- 
ſon, do not always a& or think 
rationally. There is ſome favourite in- 
dulgence or ſyſtem, which poſſeſſes a 
Selen ns K interferes withs thadkeioks 
of duty, overcomes all the obligations of 


. IN 
wane are not demonſtrative; . ctr | 


1 4 7 amor, 


TH 
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tino, but on tollimony ſo ample, a as never 
was either given or required to evince the 
0 of any o other tranſactions. 


Ye T there are men, who from precon- 


ceived opinions concerning the attributes 


of God, and his deſign in creating the | 


world, have been led to complain, that 


the evidences of Chriſtianity are not ſuch, 


as they expected, nor ſo Sanninemg, as its 


importance required. 


| In | is caly. to ſee, how thoſe, who, will 


1 form a ſyſtem of religion from their own - 
| conceptions, are imperceptibly led into 
errors. The pride of the Philoſopher is 


concerned to ſupport, whatever is moſt 
honourable to human reaſon; and the 


wiſhes of the Man are ſtrongly intereſted, 


in whatever is moſt favourable to human 


happineſs. Thus diſpoſed, it is no way 


| wal. et, in meditating on the at- 


tributes ; 


('9') 
8 tributes of the ſupreme Being, they prin- | 
cipally delight to contemplate his bene- 
volence; and in aſſigning the portion, 
which ſuch a Being would allot to his 
creatures, they en it to be at leaſt ; 
Val pas 22 


. dee they n on 0 bold * 
à deciſion, they ought to have conſidered, 

that God is juſt, as well as good; that man 
is not innocent; and that the pardon of 


guilt may be as incompatible with infinite 


juſtice, pp. | 
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of the underſtanding, and a ſtrange mix- 


ture of the ſuggeſtions of paſſion with the 
dictates of reaſon, ſpeculative men are fre- 


- quently betrayed into raſh and preſump- 
tuous concluſions on on whole ae ; 
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W niente The 
evidence of revelation is confeſſediy no 
more than probable; to determine its ſuf- 
ficiency, we muſt examine the meaſure 
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tended.” 
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| ow Ti een ng 
which is ſupported by proofs in any degree 
comparable with the weight of evidence, 
that has been ; rfmitted' to us, in favour 
of any one among the public miracles per- 
formed 1 0 our Saviour and ne. 


Wr will inſtance the refurreRion: of 
Chriſt. The number of witneſſes is thus 
_ repreſented by St. Paul. He was ſeen of 
Qpbar, then of the twelve; after that he was 
after that be was ſeen of James, then of all 


( 92). 
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competent and Rm 3 would 
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| ſelves; we have the moſt. ample ſeeurity, 


both in the temper. of the men, the obſiti-- 
| the incurable ſlowneſs of all; and alſo in 


circumſtances, under which their Lord 
appeared unto them; he converſed with 
them, ate with them, and wrought. mi- 


5 racles before them; they ſaw: him ſepa- 


 rately, and together; in the garden, and 


on their journies; at Jeruſalem, and in 
Galilee, in the calm of religious afſemblies, | 
tp els An oy ht Le AT 
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Tun they would not attempt to S 
ceive others, is equally clear from ther 
ſituation and character. What probabi- 
ty is there, that a ſet of ignorant, de- 
ſpiſed, and diſpirited men, would under- FP 
take to correct the opinions of the Lear. 1 
ed, ah "oppoſe the power of the Great? 
chat they, who had weakly deſerted: their 
maſter, when livi > would boldly revive 
his -authority and , when dead? 
that' they, who had been ſo cruelly diſap- 
pointed i in their rude. expectations of a 
temporal kingdom, w Fe ould ſuddenly con- 
ceive the extenſive and refined idea of a 
ſpiritual and univerſal rae ** 
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"Evan on the ſuppoſiti ition of its truth, 

| this rapid ſucceſs of a religion,” fo unwel- 
_ come to the PI and fo o unfriendly 
to 
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for, o only from the interpoſition of; an cher 
ruling providence; on the ſuppoſition f 
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incontrovertible teſtimony, and followe: 
i ſo many important eee 
cannot be explained without admitting 
reality, mop fob be ag, — 5 
Plicit, confidence. ., 
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* 1 only contrary evidence, w. hich way 
ever produced, is the yague and inconſiſt-- 
ent report of the ſoldiers, who had been 
ſtationed to guard the lepulchre. But the 
authority. of the Apoſtles and other dilci- 
ples will ſuffer little from the contradic- 
tion of a ſet of men, who could not poſ- 
ſibly be certain, of what they ſo boldly | 
red; ee e been guilty, 
| | | ether 
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they were wrought by plain ſimple men men 


ſpiſed by the 
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. 1 ſtianit muſt be added that won- 
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was conducted with ſuch con 
= wiſdom, that every age of the World uf: 
WK fords ſome proof of its reality; and even 


Mlieſſiah, whom they expected did Alſo 


1  thernſelves cone hüte ts its exact comiple> | 
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1 A | the unbelieving Jews, # the ſame" is T 
that they bore witneſs to its genuineneſs, 
and acknowledged its application to the 
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_ - Sven is the argument from teſtimon y 
in favour of Chriſtianity—we can ſcarcely 


conceive it poſſible to exiſt in greater 


ſtrength: yet both the teſtimony of the 


| | Jews and that of the Apoſtles is in the 


preſent caſe ſupported alſo by another evi- 


denck of the moſt unſuſpicious nature; 


the evidence ariſing from the uncontrola 


able order of events. The wonderful ſuc- 


ceſs of the Apoſtles confirms to us the 


. truth of miracles: the unexampled ſuf- 
ferings of the Jews evince the reality of 
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- Nox is this all. Theſe very events are 
alſo the accompliſhments of predictions 
delivered by Chriſt himſelf; and ſupply us 


therefore, when conſidered in this views 
wich a further and diſtin proof of his 
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oo 
ther ſeries of events no leſs extraordinary, 
which concurs in leading us to the ſame 
itſelf, and the whole hiſtory of the people, 
among whom it took plate, is one per- 
petual miracle preparatory to the intro- 
gegen HEINE I] 


Taten an eee 
meaſures. of human power and contriv« 
God, whoſe providence directs the world; 
mit ſo great a part of his government to 
bear fo ſtrong and uniform teſtimony to 
OT TI 


[FORE ab tt « Prong 
| men is not fatisfied: the mereſt cavil un». 
-®; Theſe two arguments are more fully conſidered 
in the 2a and 30 of theſe Diſcourſes, 


'S "> 
moved, cannot, it feems; - be- reconciled 
rn 
n 


Anme ae en 
dom of ſuch language, when applied to 
ſuch a Being; are there not, we may aſk, 
even in natural religion itſelf, as many and 
as great difficulties? and may not the rea! 
end and deſign of theſe bold reaſoners; the 
ſccuring of man's final happineſs, be in- 
confiſtent with the preſervation of the li- 
berty of his conduct, which the aſſerters 
of human dignity ſhould of all men leaſt 
with to part with? for that, in conſe- 
quence of this liberty, men do frequently 
tual vices, we cannot deny; and, that the 
happineſs of ſuch is conſiſtent with juſtice, 
or even with poſſibility, we cannot prove. 


Mtn hut fot nes Tauar 
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in) | 
Tuar God is obliged to give us the 
very ſtrongeſt evidence to direct our ac- 
tions, cannot be ſnewn from any princi- 
ples of reaſon: but that he is not obliged, 
may be ſafely inferred from this * 1a. 
: n ed | 
be 8 
Tux ae rules wy common „ le 
are all founded on the probability, that 
ſuch a courſe of life will be attended with 
ſuch or ſuch conſequences: and the moſt 
ſacred precepts of natural religion are 
guarded by no other {ſanction than the pro- 
bability, that in this life virtue will on the 
whole be productive of happineſs; and 
that the preſent diſappointments and diſ- 
treſſes of good men, how great or ho-. 
many ſoever, will all be abundantly. com- 
penſated hereafter, by the unmixed plea- 
ſures of an approving conſcience, and the 
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Ir then ſuch be the lights; which be- 
fore the introduction of Chriſtianity were 
the ſole guides of human conduct, and 
which are ftill its actual guides to great 
part of our ſpecies; to perſiſt in aſſerting, 
that the ſupreme Being is from his nature 

bound to diſpenſe more, or even ſo much, 
oo is Are, neither Moy ts nor rational c 
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Oux sg Mich ices, 5 
on this ſubject, are contradicted by every 
concluſion, that can be drawn from the 
uſual conduct of the Deity in the govern- 
ment of the world: and they are alſo to- 
tally repugnant to the declared deſign of 
God in the r N of che r n 
e e WT $3; 
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q neben is 5 to 
us in a twofold view, as the object of our 
Faith, and as the rule of our Practice. 


YO then either its evidence, or its mo- 
G 3 tives 
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engage every exertion of our nature, to 
obtain, or avoid them, is univerſally ac- 
| knowledged; and yet the united force of 
both may be reſiſted: otherwiſe virtue and 
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tives firefiftible, it could not ede 
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Tuar the nd and ei. 
announced by the Goſpel, are ſufficient to 


vice would be equally involuntary, merit 
and guilt unmeaning terms, and rewards 


nen ee, 


To live the Gahal nene 8 
quired as an act of obedience, which will 


be rewarded; and which therefore may 


be, either performed, or neglected: for to 


„ command, hat cannot be performed, is 


unjuſt; and ta command what cannot bot 


" 


Ir 
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I is therefore in firi conformity with 


ies deſign, that the evidence of the Goſpel | 


is, what it is; ſufficiently clear to engage 
— AE as irre- 


Tur a e 


that the proofs of Chriſtianity are in the 
higheſt degree probable; and that we have 
no right no demand, and no reaſon to ex- 

5 to be more than . 


eee 
is a ſufficient ground of belief; and if men 
will be unreaſonable, it is difficult to fix 
what we oft; the ligt ot ſuperior evidence 
might ſhine in vain, or ſhine only to in- 
flame our guilt: for, f we bear not Moſt 
aud the prophets, neither ſhould we be per- 

fob, hgh ary fr the dud, = 
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Tux only methods, which the wiſdom 


k of God has, adopted in revealing his will 
to, mankind, are either immediate com- 


munications, or miracles, or teſtimony. 


The ſame reyelation, may he promulged 


and ſupported in the world by all theſe 
methods; original revelation informs the 


| individual; miracles diffuſe that Knowledge 
thraugh an intire age or nation; and the 


teſtimony of that age CONVEYS the eyidence, 


ariſing from thoſe miracles, pure and un 
t to the lateſt Aan 


Jr nay be doubted, duh; any 0b 


theſe methods would effectually ſecure us 


againſt the attacks of prejudice and im- 


morality. That teſtimany is to ſo great. 
a degree ineffectual, is the very.ground, 


on which our complaints are founded: 
and the hiſtory of the Jews will furnith 


us with numerous inſtances, in which the 
moſt ſplendid miracles, and even the voice. 


| of 


'( 165 ) 
of God himſelf, were equally unſucceſsful. 
They heard Chriſt ſpeak, as never nan 
pale; they faw his doctrines and preten- 
ſions confirmed by a magnificent diſplay 
of miracles, which confeſſedly equalled, 
whatever they had expected or even ima- 
gined, in the character of their promiſed 
Meſſiah; they ſaw the lame run foremoſt 
in his train, the eye of the blind fixed 
in rapture on his divine benefactor, the 
tongue of the dumb looſed in hoſarmas to 
the Son of David, and even the dead them- 
ſelves releaſed from the impriſonment of 


the grave, to announce hs OT od 
ded ow their Redeemer. | 


i, an a in vain; e 

attachment to their own law, and a fordid 
attention to their own intereſt, prompted 
them to reject the claims of a religion, 
which they feared would prove fatal to 
both. ge 244 EY DATE 
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tte were. now ſo: partial, originally met 
with a more grateful reception. The voice 
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of God on Sinai, a ſeries of miracles, 
unerampled in the hiſtory of mankind, 
wrought for their preſervation and de- 
fence, and a ſucceſſion of prophecies, ſome 
of which they ſaw cloſely followed by their | 


3 nen pro- 


eee eee e een eee | 
nation, and ſuch might probably have 


ſurely the corruptions of the Jews will not 
be: aſcribed to any peculiarity of temper, 
be eee to polleſ advantages i in the 


m_ ſuperior 
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in their religion; that it is no longer con- 
derade eee or een 
Faru 
eb pere eee 
dolatry, too high an opinion of ceremo- 
nies, too low an one of eee ee 
CN he for berge be 
Avid are chore not Chriſtians too, wie 
are idolatrous, i not to the ſame degree 
with the Jews, yet in a degree; which is 
think by the ceremonies of penance to en- 
piate the guilt of immoralities? and have 
much contempt, and perſecuted even their 
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as a/Jew could poſſibly feel for a heathen? 


Or if the latter ſpecies of intolerance have 


gradually declined among us, may it not 


be imputed, among other cauſes, to the 


prevalence of a fault, which the Jews were 
never charged with, an ene to 1 


pits meg FRY 
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eee then r the people 
of-iratl; we may now venture to draw 


this general concluſion; that the obedience 


of man will by no means increaſe in pro- 


ander to the evidence'of un erde. 
TESTE whey: 64 =— +1 

Tus Infidel direfted ee ths tan 
ebm may ſometimes tread thoſe heights 


of moral excellence, which even the Be- 


lever, whom the day-ſpring from on high | 
Bath vifited, will often fail to reach; and 
the dame light of revelation, which blazed | 


from its very ſource with unheeded glory 
„ tranſmitted through 


wal 3 


. 
many an age of darkneſs, ſtill ſhines-with 
ample; thooghydinlnifhedy luſtre, eb 
mne 
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Dy as «the dat PRs Magen 
have little weight with thoſe, who are un- 


der the dominion of national or religious 
prejudice; the effects of removing the ob- 
jections to religion ſhall be gathered from 


reaſon as well as experience. And if we 
bear in mind, what we have already ſeen, 


that the evidences of religion are on the 


whole ſufficient; I am perſuaded, we ſhall 
find, that this favourite meaſure is at- 
tended with no peculiar advantages, from 


which we can form any en N 


n e e 


| Daw as . of men e 


doubts on this ſubject, the beneficial: in- 


fluence of ſuperior religious evidence on 
170 - "me 


(ww) 
the conduct of human life muſt be fought 
for, not. ſo much in the great body of 
mankind, as among men of cultivated 
underſtandings and contemplative minds. | 
And with regard to theſe, Immorality can 


be no otherwiſe connected with religious 


abts, than as it is, either the cauſe of 


them, or their effect. Now certainly ſo 


far as it is the cauſe of theſe doubts, no 
addition to the proofs of revelation has any 
tendency to leſſen it. Of the other part 
of the propoſition, which makes Immora- 
| lity the conſequence of religious doubts, 


the Truth is very queſtionable. For if Im- 


morality were their natural effect, it would 
receive from them at leaſt; ſome colour of 
_ excuſe. - But the obligations of Chriſti - 


anity, we are ſure, ſubſiſt firm and entire 


under all the difficulties with which it is 
attended: for its evidence, notwithſtand- 
ing theſe difficulties, though not irreſiſt - 
nn . 


H Now, 
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( 11) 


evidence, it muſt plainiy be owing to the 
. f of ſome r ſo bl ” a; 


or paſſion: and if we refuſe to act on ſuch 
evidence, it certainly cannot be ſhewn 


from any rational principles, that the very 


ſtrongeſt would. induce us to reform our 


pends as much on the value of the object, 


we have in view, a8 on the likelihood of 


propoſed to our ambition is of infinite 


of attainment be ever ſo ſmall: nor would 


rially changed, by the inconſiderable ad- 


bability of that evidence, on which our 


belief 15 founded. The difficulties in Re- 


much 
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weckt keen their weight and efficacy, can 


not be charged with any powerful n 
2 to 2 or . mne 


ee ofthe 3 
run the world, fe are in fact derived from 
this ſource. Men run into vicious exceſſes, 
not from the weakneſs of Religion to in- 
fluence their belief, but the weakneſs of 
reaſon to control their paſſions: if any 
uncertainty in Religion contribute to this 
effect; it is the uncertainty not ſo much 
of its proofs as its ſanctions: it is the 
flattering hope, which men always retain, 
of avoiding its puniſhments, of atoning 
for their ſins by repentance, or retrieving. 
the miſconduct of the preſent moment, 
by the ** e of ſome future 
hour. | | RE LMI 


; +a paſſion can thus hurry us away, 
{Ki - | of 


(13). 
of reaſon, and the moſt aweful leſſons of 
experience, no wonder we are deaf to the 
moſt. perſuaſive arguments of religion. 
The defect is wholly in ourſelves: the pre- 
cepts of revelation are liable to no objec- 
tions; and were its proofs alſo accompa- 
nied with no difficulties, the diſorders in. 
the moral world, it is probable, would be | 
rather Re than wap 

Fos fach are our . that i it may 
be queſtioned, whether all the force of the 
very ſtrongeſt evidence would conſtantly 
and entirely convince our underſtandings; . 
and fuch are our habits, that its effect on 
our hearts and manners. would be ſtill 
more precarious. Inſtances might occur, 
in which it would prevent our deviating © 
from the line of duty, how often, or how 
ſeldom we know not; but this we. do, 
know, it would aggravate the guilt of 
every fin; which it failed to prevent, and 

'H would 


'( ws » 
bund unavoidably preclude the exertion 


of many virtues. ' For candour, * 


humility of mind, and every other moral 
auality, which is difplayed and firength- 


ened by the proper conduct of the under. 


ſtanding, would then be "deprived of all 
the opportunities, which can excite them 


to action and bon mtr 
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Ir appears Wenne that difficulties in 
religion are ſo far from real imperfections, 


that they render it better calculated to 


promote the virtue and the happineſs of 
thoſe, whom it was intended to govern : 


* for if they be ſometimes tlie cauſe of in- 
fidelity, they are alſo the fole foundation 


of "merit in our belief; they probably 


leffen the quantity of guilt, that would 


be contraſted; 3; and they certainly increaſ eaſe 


the — of 3 _ — 1 be at. 


tained. 
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isrrAp therefore of projecting im- 
provements in the ſyſtem of divine go- 
vernment, a viſionary and dangerous ſpe- 
culation, which can have no poſſible end, 
but to bewilder our minds, and. perplex 
our morals ; it were our wiſdom to con- 
ſider, not whether Religion correſpond 


with our expectations, but how far our 
reaſon has attended to its proofs, our un- 


derſtandings ſubmitted” to its authority, 
and our conduct been directed by its laws. 
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MAT T H. x. 34. 


THINK or THAT I AM COME TQ SEND 


© PEACE ON EARTH; I CAME NOT TO SEND 
PEACE, BUT A SWORD. | 


o prepare the minds of his diſciples 


to ſupport with firmneſs the diffi- 
.culties and the dangers of the great office, 


- , which they had fo readily undertaken, but 


of which they yet ſo little knew the nature; 
Jeſus in theſe words does not deſcribe the 
end, to the accompliſhment of which their 
labours were to be directed, but forewarns 
them of the effect, with which thoſe la- 


bours would unhappily be but too often 
attended: that they muſt not expect to ſit 
down in the peaceful enjoyment of the 


honours and riches of a temporal king- 


dom, nor even to find the world attentive 
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be further extended to the divifions, whicl 
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to their ohen or r grateful for their "Io 


inſtructions: that the contrary to all this 
would very generally take place, and they, 
like their maſter, in the diſcharge of their 
important duty, would be deſerted, b&- 
trayed, and perſecuted : nor would the 


| meaſure of affliction be exhauſted in their 


ſufferings; the preaching of the Goſpel of 
peace would be as it were the univerſal 
fignal for the moſt inveterate and unna- 
tural diviſions; in which the cloſeſt ties of 


| kindred and friendſhip would be diſſolved, 


the Father would be divided againſt the ſon, 
and the ſon againſt the father, and a man's 
foes be they * own houſehold. 


Tue wünsch whether it be . 
(FG een and firſt con- 


verts, to the painful ſacriſioe they made 


at the Chriſtian altar, of whatever in this 


in 
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in every ſucceeding age have hacraſled « and 
diſgraced the church of Chriſt ; in either 
of theſe ſenſes, even the enemies of Chriſ- 
tianity muſt. own it to have been amply 
julfilled by the event. And it ſeems to re- 
quire conſiderable art to evade the claim 
of preſcience, which is founded on the 
; prediction of facts fo ſtrange and unlikely; 

as that on the L of a Religion, 
which breathed nothing but peace and 
ſubmiſſion, the Roman Government would - 
ſuddenly forget and abandon their hither- - - 
to undeviating maxims of toleration; or 
that the meekneſs and benevolence of the 
Chriſtian Syſtem could poſſibly be ſo far 
perverted, as to produce effects more per- 
nicious than any, which had ever been 
from the moſt cruel and ab- 
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aaa: allowing the accompliſhment « of 


_ this prediction to be a full proof of the 
e Prophets 
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un is it, es 

quite reconcileable with thoſe deſeriptions, 
in which the kingdom of the Meſſiah is 
elſewhere repreſented, where univerſal in- 
nocence is the character of his ſubjects, 
end univerſal un their . do 


Ir may be anſwered. EY theſe FOO | 
cies refer to different events, which were 
to take place in different periods-of the 
Chriſtian Church: the firſt points-out the 
violent oppoſition, which would _— 
its riſe, from the power of heathens ; . 

75 well as the more diſgraceful obſtruRtions 
which would afterwards interrupt its pro- 

gels, from the vices of believers: while 
the others deſcribe to us its real and true 
tendency; and direct our hopes to the 
future ſcenes of glory and triumph, that 
will one day ſucceed to this mixed ſtate 
a of vice and apoſtacy, of diviſion and diſ- 
 treſs, which the firſt e of the Gol- 
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ee lamented,” and which its 
adverſaries in every age have vainly repre- 
ſented as inconſiſtent with 1s heavenly | 

ri 2 K ett i ni Fa al 
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hiſtory of Chriſtianity, when its advocates 
could boldly appeal, in proof of its divine 
original, to the effects, that attended its 
progreſs, and the virtues, that ſprang up 
under its ſteps: when the vices, which the 


wiſdom of the Philoſopher could not cor- 


could not control, had' fled from Und 


buke of a few ſimple, unlettered Fiſher- 


men: and when the utmoſt ingenuity and 
malice of its opponents was challenged to 
detect a ſingle inſtance of profligacy in a 
mixed croud of unnumbered proſelytes. 


Ie we turn our eyes from this picture 


of primitive excellence, how are we con- 


Ir was certainly a bright period in the 


, 


4 me ) 


ſiounded to find, that the vices of ſucceed- = 


ing times have at length almoſt reverſed 
the concluſion; and the ſame argument 
now pleads with ſpecious eloquence againſt 
that religion, which it once ſupported with 
real ſtrength, Ane eee 
_m_ * ne 

Bor it ad can 10 eee 
that the nature and force of theſe proofs 
are widely different. The one repreſents 
the genuine effects of Religion in its pro- 
per and avowed province of directing the 
paſſions, and reforming the morals of man- 
dental conſequences, which followed, when 
its Spirit was debaſed and perverted by the 
very paſſions, which it was deſigned to 
peace was made the inſtrument of war and 
faction; and the zeal of Chriſtians extir- 
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phets ſball be knows by their fruits*; by - 
the manifeſt and eſſential tendency, by the 
real and conſtant effects of the doctrines 
they teach, and the precepts they incul- 
cate; but this method of arguing bears not 
the ſmalleſt reſemblance to that, which 
would condemn religion, not from its na- 
tural fruits, but merely from the abuſes 

which are contrary to its general temper, 
as well as to its poſitive commands. No 

inſtitution has ever prevented all the ex- - 

ceſſes, which it forbad: nor is it peculiar 
to the Laws of Religion, that they have 

ſometimes furniſhed a pretext ſor the in- 
troduction of thoſe very evils and oppreſ- 
ſions, which ARENA 


I * Matth. vii. 16. * 
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Ir 
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Ir muſt. needs be, that offences come; but 
woe unto that man, by whom the offence com- 
eth*, Now part of the offence and of the 
' woe muſt belong, not only to thoſe, who 

by their unworthy deeds have given great 
occaſion to the enemies of the Lord to bla, 
pbeme +; but to thoſe alſo, who, though 

erfe lv Lenſible of the unfairneſs of the 
argument we are conſidering, have yet ſo 
artfully confounded the public hiſtory of 
the church with the genuine effects of Re- 
ligion, and the ſpirit of ſuperſtition and 
fanaticiſm with the genius of Chriſtianity, 
that it is not every careleſs reader, who 
will perceive or attend to the diſtinction 
between them, however obvious and how- 
ever neceſſary. Nor are thoſe without 
5 their ſhare of blame, who carry on their 
inſidious and concealed attack, by perpe- 
tually recurring to the tragical diſplay of 
thoſe wars, conſpiracies, and perſecutions, 
thoſe mingled ſcenes of guilt and horror, 


which, 


ch. xviii. 7. + 2 Sam. xii. 14. 


(. #5 ) 


which; could they be juſtly imputed to 


. either; r e eee 
W or to e el cee 
. 5 rr act" 


Turxsx arts fre Ty neee * 
at the ſame time very ſucceſsful; they in- 
ſenſibly intereſt the feelings of men in a 
cauſe, which ought to be left to the cool 
deciſion of the underſtanding; and they 
fix on weak minds an unfavourable im- 
preſſion, in which reaſon has no ſhare; 


and which yet no ſubſequent reflection 


ſhall ever be able wholly to efface. 


"Were If poſſible for us to trace up 


events, each to its proper cauſe, and refer 
the ſeveral actions of men to their real and 


diſtin&t motives; or were it as eaſy to diſ- 
cern the genuine effects of Chriſtianity on. 
| the minds of thoſe, who have ſincerely 
obeyed its directions, as it is to darken its 
character with all the crimes and all the 
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Ir muſt needs be, that offences come, but 
| woe unto that man, by whom the offence cam- 
erb *. Now part of the offence and of the 
' woe muſt belong, not only to thoſe, who 
"by their unworthy deeds have given great 
occaſion to the enemies of the Lord to blaſ- 
pbeme ; but to thoſe alſo, who, though 
perfectly 1 ſenſible of the unfairneſs of: the 
argument we are conſidering, have yet ſo 
artfully confounded the public hiſtory of 
the church with the genuine effects of Re- 
ligion, and the ſpirit of ſuperſtition and 
fanaticiſm with the genius of Chriſtianity, 
that it is not every careleſs reader, who 
will perceive or attend to the diſtinction 
between them, however obvious and how- 
ever neceſſary. Nor are thoſe without 
their ſhare of blame, who carry on their 
inſidious and concealed attack, by perpe- 
tually recurring to the tragical diſplay of 
thoſe wars, conſpiracies, and perſecutions, 
fol ee ſcenes of guilt and horror, 
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at the ſame time very ſucceſsful ;; they in- 
_ ſenſibly intereſt the feelings of men in a 


cauſe, which ought to be left to the cool. 


 decifion' of the underſtandirig; and they 


fix on weak minds an unfavourable im- 
preſſion, in which reaſon has no ſhare," 


and which yet no ſubſequent reflection 
ſhall ever be able wholly to efface. 


Wen it poſſible for us to trace up 


events, each to its proper cauſe, and refer 
the ſeveral actions of men to their real and 


diſtinct motives; or were it as eaſy to diſ- 
cern the genuine effects of Chriſtianity on 
the minds of thoſe, who: have fincerely 
obeyed its directions, as it is to darken its 


character with all the crimes and all the 


follies 
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temper, or perverted its deſign; we ſhould 
then be enabled to form a juſt judgement 

af the real importance of Religion to the 
uirtue and happineſs of ſociety: and the 
complete vindication of the general utility 

of the Chriftian Syſtem; and would ſhew 
that its effects have been really ſuch, as; 
i they do not amount to a formal proof 
of its truth, 8 ppm e 
: with Wl e II 8115 
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our reſearches with any ſuch extraordinary 
advantages, whoever will attentively com- 
pare the morals of Chriſtians, defective as 
they are, with thoſe of the heathen nations 
in fimilar ſtages of ſociety; will be readily 
convinced, that the effects of Chriſtianity 

xt : .. "IRE -. 


( 
Tux vices of antiquity, it is well known, 


| were many of them forbidderrby'no/lawiof 
be Community, "and*condemned by rio | 
precept of Philoſophy ;'nay, ſome were not 


ſilentiy permitted, but highly and univer- 


fally applauded: they therefore may with 
ſome juſtice be imputed to the rude and im- 


Perfect ſlate of moral and religious know 


ledge. But the vices of a Chriſtian are all o 


them forbidden by his Religion; and con- 


guilt in the individual, who commits them: 
can with no colour of propriety be charged 
as a blemiſh to the inſtitution, by which 
| forbids, though it does not'abvays prevent 
_ fins, to that, which RAINS forbid 
then? 105 s Wu, dei 
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of conduct, which conſtantly points out 
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ſequently, though attended with deeper | 


** W 
tected, will at laſt be attended to; that, 


the influences of Chriſtianity, after, being 


ſtrangely, counteracted, will at length dif- 


cover, their, true tendency in the gradual 


bu 2K 1 
| - EVEN a n ever | 
ance. has been. made for its acknowled 5 


deficiencies, may. perhaps be thought to 
afford ſome veſtiges of the poly at. 
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As to the 8 of mA” de- 


generacy, which have bcen eagerly repeat- 
ed in every ſucceſſiue generation, in gene- 


8 and in particular in- 
ſtances they a are frequently nothing more 
than the mere effuſions of paſſion, and 


may be ſeen to proceed from private diſ- 


cantent, from a melancholic diſpoſition 
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of mind, or from an unfavourable opinion | 

of human nature itſelf: they cannot have 
been, and Katt may: be now, e 
les and WE. 8775 


Is i aſſert ee 
ent tines; that the crimes of men are leſs 
* they are however certainly much 

leſs malignant, and ſeldom attended with 
- the ſame degree of violence, or aggra- 
vated. with an equal variety of atrocious 


I 9s 


Maxx of our duties, eſpecially thoſe ' — 
connected with benevolence and modera- 
tion, are confeſſedly both better under:. 
ſtood and more generally practiſed. The BY 
influence of Charity in particular, as it is 
diſplayed in the relief of infirmity and = 
want, has been extended far beyond, not 
only the- uſual: EY but even the 


v8. I moſt 


(230 ) | 
"moſt romantic conceptions of any former | 


CnanrraBLy FR 15 in this 
nation been always numerous: if the joint 
effect of them all, as they now ſubſiſt 
among us, be fairly conſidered, the fore- 
rated: and if the inſtitutions of the pre- 
ſent be compared with thoſe of any pre- 
ceding age, it will, I think, appear, thatthe 
former have in many reſpects an evident ſuc | 
periority ; that a greater number of perſons, 
and of perſons really diſtreſſed, are relieved 
by them, that a greater number of indivi- 
duals contribute to their ſupport, and that 
they are more frequently maintained by v- 
ing benefactors. From theſe cireumſtances, 
it ſhould ſeem, there is ſufficient ground to 
of the modern eſtabliſhments are more 
extenſive; there is reaſon to believe, that 


155 . 10 3 - | 
7 n 
are founded is more general; and there is 
ſome 1 that it is more 


e | 
of the ſame prineiple; that the general 


— 


temper of inen has gradually loft that 


rancour; which we ſee ſo dreadfully exeni- 
plified in the hiſtory of our own and other 
nations: and for inftances of which we 
need only to tefer to the perpetual feuds | 
| of the darker ages; which ran thivugh 
Whole families, and deſolated luceeflive 
generations; or to the religious animoſſties | 
both of carlier and of later times, in which | 
the paſſions of men were often raiſed to 
as deſtructive an height by an almoſt im- 
perceptible difference of opinions, as they 
have ever been carried by the rudeſt in- 


Y 
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1 
To theſe examples of actual improve- 
ment may be added ſome other circum- 
ftances, which ſeem to point out the pre- 
ſent advancement of human virtue, and 
are certainly favourable to its further pro- 
greſs. I mean that general ſenſe of pro- | 
priety, that attention to external appear- 
ances, and That decent reſpect which is at 
leaſt commonly paid to the feelings and 
ſentiments of virtuous men. Theſe are 
circumſtances in which the conduct of life 
zs evidently improving; though of the de- 
gree, to which it is already improved, there 
may doubtleſs be many different opinions. 
They are circumſtances too, which. will 
probably be referred to very different cauſes: 
but they cannot be excluſively aſcribed to 
the ſingle influence either of religion or of 

manners; becauſe they appear to have been 

equally unknown in the Tuder ages of 
Chriſtianity, and in the moſt poliſhed pe- 
| 1 of heathen antiquity. hs | 
* * 
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Ir has alſo. been frequently obſerved, 


| and T'think it an additional. inftance of 


the moral effects of Chriſtianity, that to 


its aſſiſtance we are indebted for that more. 


accurate knowledge of natural religion; 


which has at length traced out a rational 


and conſiſtent ſyſtem. To Chriſtianity ; 


therefore, in part at leaſt; muſt be attri- 


buted the virtues even of thoſe: men, who 


| forgetful of the ſource, from which the 


beſt lights of reaſon are derived, have un- 
gratefully, as well as ignorantly, 20 
che . b of GE] 75 


J 


"Is effimating the effetts of Religion on 


the public welfare of communities, we are 
peculiarly apt to overlook the happineſs; 


and obſerve only the miſeries, of which it 
has been apparently the cauſe. Nor is 
this owing ſolely to the temper and con- 
ſtitution of man, who fits down indolently 


contented with his good fortune, without 


(14) | 
any curious enquiries to trace qut the 
fource, from' which' it flows ; while the 
leaſt feeling, or even fear of pain, wil make 
him anxiouſly alive to diſcover the cauſe 
of the evil, and the means to avert ite 
approach, or eſcape its return. For tha 
bleſſings produced by religion ars the leſs 
- conſpicuous alſo on another account; be- 

ably, without any extraordinary effort, 
and i in x the natural and eee 
the . are » whvatly interruptions 2 
that order, they ſpring out of particular 
| conjunctures, and ariſe not from the ſingle 
and conſtant agency of religion, but frem 
| the mixture of its powerful influences with | 
FF 1 
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ſome illuſtrious exceptions. Thus of the 
e if 
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one is to be ronligdered. as a perpetual me- 
morial of the atrociqus effects, which may 


markable of the ſignal efficacy, with which 
curred in the aſſertion and eftabliſhment 
of civil liberty, . At. the era of the revolu- 
tion, the ſecurity of religion was undoubt- 
edly the primary object of contention : 
and it has bean made a queſtion, whether 
their civil rights; if the imprudence of 
James had not at the ſame time touched 
a more tender ſtring, — 
en * . 
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how great; a 2 10 th | 
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le er cannot be diſputed, 
1 ene che long night of intellectual 
; es means, which hope in 3 
the monuments of ancient genius, and 
thus haſtened at leaſt, if they did not pro- 
duce; the moſt intereſting event, that ever 
took place in eee ee 
men N 


iy! ; 99 


1 r abſorbed the Lane attention 
of mankind, if they had no tendency to 
ſoften the temper, br improve the taſte; if 
they retarded the cultivation of ſciente, 
and for a time at leaſt prevented the union 
of elegance with learning; yet did they im- 
preſs the productions of that and the ſuc- 

ö ceeding ages with another, and perhaps 55 
not leſs valuable character; they called 
forth and exerciſed the ſpirit of patient 
inveſtigation and bold enquiry; and are 

5 e 3 : among 


a7) 

among the more active cauſes; which gra- 
"nally produced that perpetual vein of good 
ſenſe, of acute diſcrimination; and of cor- 
rect and manly reaſoning,” which fortns 
the diſtinguiſhing excellence of modern 
T.. 500A ach aegis 
bang if the vertr cauſes of the 
worſt effects have been in theſe later ages 
either totally removed, or in part at leaft* 
diſarmed of their power and virulenec; N 
the cruelty of Tyranny be abated, if War 
have loſt much of its ſavage fiereeneſs, if 
the ſubject can repoſe in ſecurity beneati 
the rod of arbitrary ſway, and the'voice'of 
humanity: be heard amidſt the fhout of 
battle; if the inſtitution of domeſtic ſer- 
vitude, which overſpread thie whole an- 
cient world, have been entirely baniſh- | 
ed from theſe kingdoms, and be com- 
paratively at leaſt but little known 1 in moſt. 
parts of Chriſtian Europe; if the guilty 
com- 
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commerges. which has io long deſolated 
eee Kum ib have den un. 


r ee 


tacked by the generous efforts of wiſe and 2 


ampled concurrence of all ranks, and ſes, 


parties ; to what cauſe can we have 
— 2 


valence of che liberal and benevolent ſpirit, 
which breathes through the chriſtian y- 
tem of Religion? And if it be the pecu- 


bleſſing of the preſent times, to hear 
— — 


| nee eren can we infer, but 
that. the genius of our profeſſion is at 
length 8 and ſome it 


obeyed? | 


n man 


Ae 
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| of Parliament was paſſed for regulating the African 
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quent on the wickedneſs of Chriſtians, 
can certainly bring no juſt imputation on 
vented both: and om the other hand, it 
fects of Chriſhanity, though they cohtain; 
many and evident marks of its importanee 
imperfect ſtate of earthly virtue, by no 
means amount to a demonſtrition/ of its 
truth, It is an argument however, of | 
which we have it ahrays in our own power 
o leſſen or increaſe the force: and how ir 
reſiſtible its energy may prove, hen the 
Gon, may in part be conceived. ' For e n 
refuſe to liſten with candour, if not wih 


partiality, to the clanns of a Revelation, 


the effects of which were  ainiable, and 
every way fo conſonant to its pretended. 
origin: and how loſt nuiſt that man be 
to the ſenſe of ambition às well as virtue, 
who did not enter with eager ſteps on che 
purſuit of that excellence, which was in 
fact ſeen, to lie within the reach of human 
induſtry, and to be'conſtantly conducive 
to the improvement and e ee of ha- N 
man nature G1) - 5 11 1 | 
rr id ones line ett fo | 
eee of datopotinr;s 1 
which example recommends religion; it 
confirms our faith, it animates and im- 
pales our virtues. -- Of theſe effofts the 
and ha Ia ard et thie 3 
propoſed to our conduct by the great ga- 
 viour of the world; who knew | what was 
in man, and therefore, though never an 
encourager of outward and oſtentatious 
piety, diſdained not to invite imitation to 
4755 ol 


bb 

the aid of reaſon, and repreſent the bright 

influence of an attractive example as the 
beſt illuſtration of the proofs and precepts 
of religion; Let your Light ſo ſhine before 
men, that they may ſee your good works, and 
glorify your Father, which is in beaven 7. 
| * Matth, v. 16. 0 
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FOR WHO HATH KNOWN THE MIND or THE 
LORD, THAT HE MAY INSTRUCT HIM ? 
BUT WE HAVE THE MIND OF CHRIST. 


"HE difſenſions, which prevail among 
_ Chriſtians, have given piety its deep- 
ef wound, and infidelity its proudeſt tri- 
umphs. It may abate our wonder at the 
appearance of theſe diviſions, though it 
cannot leſſen our concern, to reflect, that 
the ſesds of Chriſtianity were ſcarcely ſown; 
when the enemy began to fow his tares; 
that the ſpirit of diſcord; which the Jearn- 
ing and temper of modern times have been 
unable to overcome, had gone forth in the 
earlieſt ages of the Chriſtian church, and 
had ventured to attack the moſt eloquent 
of the Apoſtles, though not only adorned | 
| with fuperior knowledge, but armed with 
the 


pee of miracla and dread by the 


4 14 ) 


voice of 


Tur » diſputes which Wal in the 
church of Corinth, had ſplit the believers 


| into many different ſects; which, in the 
true ſpirit of faction, had diſguiſed their 
; real unity of ſentiment, by claſſing them Fe 


ſelves under different names, and affecting 


each of them to be the follower of a par- * 
ticular Leader; one ſaying L am of Fal, 
another I am of Apollos, and I of Cephas, 


and I of Chrift* : while many of ul . 


| openly e ee authorityof ches Bolte 
dhe e who. are always with le 


by external oircumſtances, objected that 
his bodily One Was ' and his Hues 
2 5 = op; * "Is; 
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ſelves on the fancied ſuperiority of their 


att WY ah _  fayounite 
yi „ 1 Cor. i. 12. + 2 Cor. X. 10. * - 
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© conteſts; they had not only miſtaken the 
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Bait teachers, , are. mise by he 
Apoſtle, that in tlie heat of their ilt judged. 


ſpirit of their religion, but betrayed the 
dignity of its author: that Chriſt alone, 
by whoſe fufferings they were redeemed, 


and in whoſe name they were baptized, 


was their real Head and Governor; and 
Goſpel, whatever were their labours,. or 
their ſucceſs; could be intitled to no higher 
regard, than was due to them as the ſer- 
vants and miniſters' of Chriſt. Ir Cbriſt 
divided? war Paul crucified for you? or were 
ye deptized' in the name of Pani*? Who ie 
Paul, or who is Apollbs, but GG: 
bun mae 


* 
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Jede base wbt bppeddbe bund "Ry 
reted againſt” himſelf, he obſerves; that 
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IS they 
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( 146 ) | 
they ſo greatly admired, how eſtimable ſo- 
ever in themſelves, made no neceſſary part 
of the character of an Apoſtle ; . * 


perſons, whom Chriſt had choſen, were 


plain ſimple men, undiſtinguiſned by any 
advantages of earthly rank or wiſdom; 


and were from that very circumſtance 


enabled to execute the great purpoſe, for 
which they were choſen, in the way, which 
though in itſelf leſs promiſing, was moſt 


conſonant to the divine intention: that 
his religion might be ſo far from owing. 


any part of its ſucceſs to human power or 
perſuaſion, as to obtain the more glorious 
triumph of having prevailed over the united 
oppoſition of them both. For. God hath. 
choſen the fooliſh things of the world to con- 


ound thewiſe; and God hath choſen the weak 


things of -the world to confound the'things 
that are mighty ; and baſe things of. the world, 
and things which are deſpiſed, hath God choſen, 
yea, and 1 w ok are not, to er fo 

| * 


1 
„ 0). >; 
_ - nbught things that are u. The Apoſtle pro- 
cCieeds to inform the Corinthian Converts, 
that in conformity with the intentions of 
his divine Maſter, he had alſo himſelf come 
do them, not with excellency of ſpeech or wiſe 
dom ; that he had not attempted to allure 
them with the charms of eloquence, or 
amuſe them with the refinements of Phi- 
loſophy; but had placed the proofs of the 
miſſion of Chriſt on their true baſis, on 
the predictions which he had fulfilled, 
and on the miracles, which he both had 
wrought himſelf, and had enabled Ris 
Apoſtles to perform; that their faith might 
Hand, not in the wiſdom of man, but in the 
„ eee ſpirit, n. in * e 
gr. | 


+ Ada as e of Chriſtianity 
were not reſted on the frail ſupport of.elo- 
n mmm 
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 trines diſcoverable by the ſtrongeſt: efforts 
of human reaſon: the hidden uiſdum of God = 


in the- redemption. of the world by a cru- 


| cified, Saviour, far from being diſaoveredz 


was not even received by the Maſters: of 
was unto the Jews. a flumbling-bleck, and to 
the:Greeks fookſhbneſs* ; it diſappointed the 
falſe hopes of the one, and it um 
ho, 0 d of the other. 


5 — the only dadrine which 5 
been thus miſunderſtood, on that the only 
age, which has ventured to oppaſe the di- 
rections of reaſon; to. the dictates of reve- 
lation: There was indeed a period of the 
to ſacrifice the plaineſt ſuggeſtions of the 


underſtanding to what were ubtruded on 
them, without even the form: oß proof, as: 
die doctrines of religion But the days af 


ignorant — are long ſince * 


eber e 


. 


( 9 ) 

a danger of another kind. The preſent 
age has been diſtinguiſhed by an anxious 
ſolicitude to reconcile' the apparent diſ- 
agreements of revelation and reaſon; happy 
had it never been difgraced by pernicious 
actempts to accommodate” the contents of 

the former to the raſh and uncertain con- | 
cluſtons of the latter. The doctrines of 
curacy, which might have been equally 


laudable and ſueceſsful, had not che deſign 


of adjuſting their true mearing and limits 
been too frequently eounteracted by a ſecret 
wiſh to obtain ſupport for the opinions 


and prejudices of an individual, din e 
. ee - 


. WET 
eee are inſtituted, and the diſpofi- 
tions; with wich they are condułted, are 
u we cannot wondet, if 
bit k 3 was; the 
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( 250 ). 
the ſame difference diſcover itſelf a 5 
the ee . our 1 
ro jel . an en aft 
cels is the peculiar province, as the Apoſtle 
informs us, of the ſpiritual man ; of ane, 
who being fully convinced of the reality 
of revelation, is ever willing to ſubmit to 
its authority. He knows that revelation, 
though it cannot poſſibly contradict rea- 
ſon, may yet ſpeak, where ſhe is filent; 
may teach, where ſhe is ignorant; correct, 
where ſhe is deceived; and decide, where 
ſhe is uncertain: he will therefore never be 
led, from any falſe and fooliſh notions of 


conſulting the honour of religion, either 


to involve the plaineſt paſſages of-ſcrip- 
ture in darkneſs and myſtery, or to reduce. 
its ſublimeſt truths to the level of his on 
conceptions. Other modes of reaſoning 
can only furniſh a diſplay of talents and 
® -en talents. vainly employed— 


52 d 


* x Cor. ii, 144 15. 


4 gz | 
even in the boundleſs ſyſtem of divine go- 
vernment, to be too remote for its re- 
ſearches, too minute for its inſpection, or 
too vaſt for its comprehenſion. But who 
bath 'known the: mind of the Lord, that be 
may inſiruft him? The Apoſtle in theſe 
words has applied to the diſpenſation of 


Religion, what the Prophet“ had before 


-obſerved of the natural and moral govern- 
ment of God. Both of them contain cir- 
curaſtances, which we caimot compre- 
hend, and difficulties, which we cannot 
explain; nor are the expectations of rea- 
ſon more frequently contradicted by the 
doctrines of the one, than by the facts 
and events, which take place in the other. 
And if the Moraliſt, amidſt the obſcurities 
and difficulties, which every where ſur- 
rounded him, was bound to acquieſce with 
cheerful reliance on the wiſdom and mercy 
| 2nd. ſurely we, who bave the mind of 


Inga K Chriſt, 
| ® See If ol 13. : 4 


{ 2592 ). 
Ghrif, -who are bleſſed: 3 light 
and nobler proſpects to direct and animate 
our Faith, ſhall he more deeply culpahle, 
Af we fail under a trial of the ſame ſart, 
uhich only requires from us the ſame ean- 
dour of mind and the lame ſubmiſſiam af 
the mne {RAE ere 15 
341 Party 1 en 
W ks eds aur 
an a due 2 
authority of revealed religion, as well as 
pn e 
of human faculties; guarding ourſeves 
every kind, from nk ſource 8 
derived, whether from an unreaſonable at- 
tachment to our on conceptions, or a 
blind aequieſcence in the ſentiments of 
others, from the capricious love of novelty, 
or the exceſſive diſtruſt of ancient and re- 
ceived nl MR. 0210051 ito 
FFF 2 
8887 * | | Wen 


| 1 
Wan we required to point aut the 
perverſion of reaſon, and the abuſe of re- 
lily our to the minds of moſt men, than 
that connected with the event of this day; 
that, I mean, which encourages the ſin- 
cere' believer in every age to hope, that his 

virtues will not only be rewarded" in the 
— of * but con- 
due, of his doing vn, C37 non 


ali 1⁰ 3 * Religion 
n more disfigured by human ad- 
of this doctrine has been deſtrœyed by mi- 
* W e 2 
ber, it has furniſhed/a Sm ai: 


5 indolence 


( 154 ) | 
indolence of ſome men, and the crimes of 
others; it has been miſrepreſented in the 
wild notions of one party, and its very 
end and deſign have been perverted by the 
daring exceſſes of another. Theſe cir- 
afford no reaſon, that we ſfiould either 
diſſemble, or deny the truth: for the abuſe 
of a principle is no argument againſt ei- 
ther its reality or its uſe. That the Creator 
can aſſiſt the moral purſuits of his crea- 
tures muſt be true: and that he will affiſt 
them, if it be not a ſuggeſtion of unaided 
reaſon, muſt certainly be the firſt wiſh of 
imperfect virtue. The want of direction 
in our preſent ſtate of weakneſs and dan- 
ger is a fact, of which the beſt men have 
eyer been the moſt deeply ſenſible: and 
reaſon itſelf muſt own the probability at 
leaſt; that the Author of Good will 

anicate to his creatures a bleſſing, 
which Wy demanded * their nature, 
101 c and 


) 

dee wan ane thei” pro. 
dation AA c holy 
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Bu whatever obſcurity mi nt ee on 
the minds of other men; the hope ef a 


Chriſtian. is ſure and ſedfaſt, not founded 

ona few detachied paſſages of Scripture only, 
but confirmed by the general turn and 
tenor of the Goſpel;i and woven ifitõ the 
very ſubſtance and texture of his Religion. 
Chriſt aſſures his diſciples of the preſence 
of amther comforter, in terms, which plain. 
Iy lead us to conclude, that the lame ebn- 
ſolation and ſupport! will be extended in 
keep lit commandments,” and that , the 
world \receive it not, the only reafbn is 
their wn impenitence and unbelief ®. 
The compariſon uſed in the following 
paſſage places the certainty of ſuch help 
in a ſtronger light, than any affirination | 
2 If ye then, n 


to 


* » Jobe xiv. 15, 16, 17. 
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more ſhall your heavenly Father giur ile 


 boly Spirit to them that aſt bim v. And 


this is a petitions ich we are mot unly 


encouraged by the promiſe of ſubeaſs, bur 


for when we pray that God would deliver 
us from eyil, we aſk; not that he would 
far as it is the proper abject of dur pray. 


erz, is the ſubject of another petition, but 


Mat he would help and ſupport us under 
them. The' heart of non is in the hand 
of God: his power is:unlimited, but the 


exertion of it is regulated by he conduct 


of his creatures, and the nature and ends 


of his moral goyermment. Thoſe who 
believe! and obey, he can mate perfect, 


eftabliſh, ' firengthen; ſettle 3 he reneut 4 


right ſpirit in the breaſt of the'returning | 


penitent; and the obſtinately vicious he 
n gfe ever to the ſupgeſtions'of 2 


9 5 4 
hed, 22: 1 Ty 4 


Ow) 
reprabate mind, and the luſts of their own 
heart. 14 PINT * * | 


V are inſtructed to pray for temporal 
bleſſings, for the favour of heaven to proſ- 
per our virtuous. induſtry: we pray too, 
for the ſame reaſon and with the ſame 


hope of ſucceſs, for aſſiſtance in our mo- 
ral purſuits. In each of theſe reſpects, 


the divine ſupport is equally wanted, is 


promiſed with equl clearneſs, and is cm- 
municated by the fame overruling'provi- 
dence, Whieh without any viſible) inter- 
poſition, nne ee, | 


us to virtue. 


. ou. 


tection in the one cas; or of the direction 


in: the other, ſhould not be made an ar- 


gament; gift one, amy more. than- the 


other. The renſon of this:obſourity may, 
ne both in the com- 
| munication 


, l - 
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munication of ſpiritual, and in the diſtri- 
| bution of temporal bleſſings; we at leaſt. 


cannot decide, how far the evil, if it be 


one, could in the preſent. inſtance be 


avoided, conſiſtently with the ſcheme of 


our probation, and with that freedom of 


the human will, without which the care 


of heaven might make us happy, but no- 


thing could poſſibly make us virtuous. 


Bur. it may be thought, that, however 
ignorant we may be of the mode of its 


operation, yet the effects of the divine in- 
fluence muſt be clear and prominent. To 


ke the danger of arguing from partial ap- 


pearances and unauthoriſed ſuppoſitions, 


we need only apply the ſame reaſoning in 
other inſtances. Thus we cannot always 
in our preſent ſtate diſtinguiſh between 
the events, which reſult from human ac- 
tions, from the order of nature, or from. 
che immediate agency of God; but muſt 


we. 


E We 8 >. 2» * * 
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we therefore conclude;ithat there is no 
Providence which governs - the world? 
Thus alſo ĩt muſt be acknowledged, that 
the effects of Religion on human man- 
ners, are in great numbers not diſcernible; 
are in others inconſiderable, and in all 
much leſs than might be reafonably ex- 
pected: but is there therefore any imper- 
fection in Religion itſelf, any want of 
proof to engage our belief, of precepts 
to direct our conduct, or of motives to 
n our ee at q% ply 11 

ED in 9 he 5 ; 
and effect of the aſſiſtance granted to man, 
we are to conſider, not what the power of 
God can e e the nature 
or require: 10 115. therefore hope, not 


for ſuch interpoſitions, as will ſuddenly! 
and irrefiſtibly annihilate the fore of long 


prejudice and confirmed habit; but for 


( 160 ) 
enable us with: patient efforts to carry on 
che gradual work of reformation and im- 
provement. Its object is not the abſolute | 
prevention of vice, but the encouragement © 
and protectiom of willing, though weak 
and imperfect virtue. Our own endea- 
vours are conſtantly preſuppoſed; where 
no endeavours are made, no aſſiſtance car 
de expected: and it is ſurely not irrational 
8 to impute to ſome peculiar bleſſing, that 
in the purſuits of duty, and in thoſe only, 


ng los 
6 


I r it Weben deen and thay: 

is ſearcely a page of ſcripture, ' which 
would not add ſome confirmation to the 
pProofs already given, that Revelation af. 
ſerte the pdwer of God over the human 
heart, and aſſures us, that that power 


the 
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( 161 y 
the mere ignorance of reaſon to the ex- 
preſs dleclarations of religion : eſpecially 
when that ignorance not only is derived 
from the nature of the ſubject, and the 
weakneſs of our faculties, but may alſo, 
for any thing we know, be neceſſarily 
connected with the methods of the divine 
government, and form an eſſential part 
W ſcheme of c 2b 5 

if To bi eee in 05 the 
| livelieſt apprehenſions of the importance 


of human conduct, when wt reflect on 


the diverſity of means employed in its di- 
reftion.' Nature has implanted in us the 
ſentiment of duty; and Religion has illuſ- | 
trated and inforced her ſuggeſtions, by 
the purity of its great example, the light 
of it inſtructions, and the weight of its 
authority: the preſent ſtate of things 3 
Nel and improvement of 
Ws virtue, 
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3 reward: and that no gracious proviſion, 
1 might be wanting for: the weakneſs and 
lil errors of nature, the diſpenſation of Chriſt 
has promiſed the pardon of God to re- 
pentant ſinners, and his affiſtance to their 
ſicere endeavours. The laſt is a circum- 
ſtance particularly ſuited to the various ex- 
ble of being proportioned, which our na- 
tural faculties could not be, to the different 
degrees of temptation and danger; and 
whether we have attained to conſiderable 
excellence, or be involved in peculiar diffi- 
culties, the certainty of relief will keep 
us from irreſolution, and the ſenſe of its 
neceſſity will guard us from preſumption 
from preſumption, which is ever on the 
edge of danger · and irreſolution, which 
has nothing of religion but its ſcruples, 
which miſtakes fear for caution, and in- 
activity for virtue. Now unto him that it 
DT 1133 able 


— 
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able to keep us from falling, and to preſent 
us faultleſs before the preſence of bis glory 


with exceeding joy; to the only wiſe God our 
Saviour be glory and majeſty, dominion and 
power, both now and ever. Amen, 
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I COR. XV: 22. 


AS IN ADAM ALL DIR; EVEN SO IN CHRIST 
SHALL ALL BE MADE AEIVE. 


F I is a remarkable cireumſtanes in the 
- conſtitution. of this world, that the 
effects of malevolenge are more certain 
and more extenſive than thoſe of the 
kinder affections. Whatever we may hope 
or think of the inclinations of mens it is 
undoubtedly much more in their power 
to give pain than pleaſure, to produce 
miſery than happineſs. But how cloſely 
foever this unfortunate privilege may be 
connected with the imperfection of hu- 
man nature, or wiſely accommodated to 

the probation of acconntable creatures; 
it is farely little conſiſteut wen ideas 
13 of 


* 


( 166 ) . 
of infinite wiſdom and 3 to ima- 
gine that the ſame prevalence of evil per- 
vades the whole of the divine government; 
that the inflictions of juſtice have been 
very imperfectly counterbalanced by the 
effects of the beloved attribute of mercy; 
that the fall 'of Adam has entailed its bit- 
ter conſequences in different degrees on 
the whole ſpecies, while the redemption | 
wrought by Jeſus Chriſt, being revealed 
to a comparatively {mall part of mankind, 
and diſregarded or abuſed by very many 
eyen of thoſe, who acknowledge its im- 
portance, cannot in any ſenſe be faid to 
have communicated bleſſings equivalent 
to the miſchiefs it was appointed to repair. 


To the ſincere believer indeed this dif- 
ficulty, when taken in its utmoſt ſtrength, 
is by no means inſuperable : he contem- 

plates by the eye of faith that remote and 
bliſsful period, when the glory of God, 
F and 


6 1 ) 
and-the veracity: of his prophets, ſhell be 
eſtabliſhment of pare und tndefiled religion; 

teaft to the greateft* when they ſhall not 
hurt or deſtroy in all God's boly mountain; 
and the Lord God ſhall wipe away tears 
from-off all Faces T; and the voice weep- 
On be Pw nor the voice "F 


- Dow! tide 8 gebote to api 
| tations, which, however ſolidly grounded, 
are not yet realiſed; it may be obſerved, 
that the advantages held out by the Chriſ- 
tian ſyſtem are many and obvious; and if 
its real effects on thoſe, who confels its 
authority, be leſs than might have reaſon---—— 
ably been expected, the difficulty is not- 
peculiar to revelation; it preſſes ut leaſt | 
| equally 


28 ler. fi. 3. I hr. 23. 
1 I xxv. 8. 8 If, her. 19. 
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equally on natural religion; and therefore 
muſt be reſolved into an additional me- 

lancholy inſtance of our own degeneracy, 

rather than inſiſted on as an argument of 
any want of wiſdom or kindneſs in the 
ſcheme of our e 


Tuts e eie wil of itſelf amount 
to a, complete vindication of the divine 
conduct in this particular; if it ſhalbap- 
pear further, that the bleſſings of redemp- 

tion are not confined to the actual mem- 
bers of the Chriſtian community; but are 
in ſuch a degree extended to all nations 
in every age of the world, as that ſincerity 
ſnall be every where accepted in the ſtead 
of perfection, and no individual ſhall fail 
of final happineſs, but in conſequence of 
wilful, perſonal, and nen . 
Ane 


' I.wovuLd not be underſtood to allert, 
that the exact meaſure, in which the ad- 
5 ” vantages 
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vantages of the Chriſtian covenant will be 
diſpenſed to thoſe, who are unacquainted 
with its taws, is anywhere diſtinctiy re- 
———  — —  — | 
hve Ide abus about its ertent and 
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ko 1. 'The dodtrnal" inferences, which 


I. The met mand eat p- 
tion is ſupported by proofs, which are to 
me neither weak nor obſcure: if they 
ſhould appear leſs convincing to any one 
ell, let him conſider them as drawn from 


Ong; 
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veitings, which were compoſed for the 
uſe of Ganfians; _— which, nen 
to repreſent the W benefits Wen 
by believers; and if they mention the ſitu- 
ation of other men, it is generally with 
no other view, than to ſhew its difficulties 
and its ud 


"Tur effetts 3 to the ak of - 
Chriſt, within whatever limits we may 
chuſe to confine them, are certainly de- 
ſcribed, by his Apoſtles in very large and 
comprehenſive terms. Thus he is ſaid to 


' bave given himſelf. a; ranſom! for all; 10 


have taſted death for every man gt; to. be the 
true light, which ligbteth every man that 
cometh. into the world 7 ; the lamb of God, 
which. taketh away the fin of the. world 9g 
and. the lamb, which was ſlain from the 


foundation of the mn We The two laſt | 
* 1 Tim. xi. 6. + Heb. xi. 9. | 5 
1 John i. 9. § Ib. 29. 

I Rev, xiii. 8. 
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( 171 ) 
paſſages give light to each other; one of 
them pointing out the peculiar end of the 
death of Chriſt; and the other intimat- 
ing at leaſt more New the e! 
neſs of its effects. ai fen . 
To 3 on i more 
of the ſame kind might have been eaſily 
collected, may be added other paſſages, 
which convey the ſame ſentiment in more 
preciſe and definite language. Thus St. 
John having aſſerted of Chriſt, that be i 
the propitiation for our ſins, adds theſe re- 
markable words, and not for our's only, but 
alſo for the fins of the whole world *, - $0 
St. Paul alſo makes one purpoſe of the 
death of Chriſt to be the redemption” of the 
tranſgreſſions ; that were under the firſt COVE 
nant ; and in another place, comparing 
together the redemption and the fall, he 
points out a remarkable ſimilarity both in 
their cauſes and conſequences; that as one 


1 John ii. 2. + Heb. ix. 15. 
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fence, ſo was the other accompliſhed by 
the righteouſneſs of one man; and that 
as from the conſequences of the one 
no man is exempted, ſo from the effects 
of the other is no man excluded. For 
if by one man's offence. death reigned by 
one, much more they, which receive abun- 
dance of grace, and of the gift of rightevuf- 
neſs, ſhall retgn in hfe by one Feſus Chriſt. 
Therefore, as by the offence of one, judgement 

came upon all men to condemnation; even fo 
by the righteouſneſs of one, the free-gift came 
upon all men unto juſtification of life. The 
doctrine, for which we are contending, 
is here, you will obſerve, very fully. and 
ſtrongly expreſſed. It is not indeed re- 
preſented as being diſcoverable by human 
reaſon, for the whole ſcheme of redemp- 
tion is pure matter of revelation ; but on 
he ſuppoſition of ſuch a diſpenſation tak- 
ing place, the univerſality of it is here aſ- 
* Rom, v. 17, 18. | | 


Enn ) 
| forted to be highly reaſonable. And cer. 
tainly, that the remedy provided by divine 


goodneſs would be thus proportioned to 


the evil it was meant to repair, is per- 
fectly conſiſtent with the hopes and ap- 
prehenſions, we ſhould moſt readily en- 
tertain, of its nature and extent, with the 
exalted ideas we are taught to conceive of 
the Redeemer himſelf, and with the beſt 
notions, we are able to form, MP at. 
fhe attributes and cb of nar 


TRX is ee pen of the rum 


| Apoſtle, which is totally inexplicable but 
on the ſuppoſition, that the facrifice of 


Chriſt had a retroſpective efficacy, extend- 
ing through every age of the world to the 
yery origin of fin, and the creation of 


man, upon the earth. It was one con- 


ſiderable defect of the offerings under 
the Law, that their expiatory virtue was 
limited with reſpect to time, and there- 


fore 


1 
| 
1 
| 
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fore was to be renewed by the repetition | 
of the ſame ſacrifices, the Higb-prieſt en- 
tering into the boly place every year with 
blood of others v. From this imperfection 
the ſacrifice of Chriſt was entirely exempt: 
it as not-necefſary that be ſbould offer bim- 
felf often; for tben, as the Apoſtle argues, 
muſt be often have ſuffered. fince the frunda- 
tion of the world *, The effect, therefore, 
of Chriſt's, one ſacrifice once offered Was 
ungerſtood by the Apoſtle to be preciſely 
the ſame, as if it had been actually re- 
peated at different intervals from the very 
ereation; and that effect would certainly 
have been the expiation of ſins committed 
from the time of the creation. 


- ,PeRHaps the train of the Apoſtle s rea; 
rive from it, may be more clearly repre- 
ſented. thus; Onre in the end of the «world 
hath Chriſt appeared to put away fin by the 
PD ſacrifice 


* Heb. i IX, 255 26. 
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- ſacrifice. of bimſelf ; nor was it necgſary, 
for the accompliſhment. af this purpoſe; 
that he - ſhould: offer | bunfelf -often ;" for then 
fore, which he appeared to put away, muſt 
"hedneliaied choſe . big 
Pearance. Otherwiſe the argument of the 
Apoſtle is without force or foundation: 


for if the death of Chriſt had really no 
gonnection with the ages preceding it, 


often ſuffering to the end of the world; 
none could be pretended for his ſuffering 

e Amen Fon from, Ming 

c To- 0 ab winks IE may be 

added the following declarations of our 
Saviour; I ſay- unto you, that: many ſhall 
come from the eaſt and weft," and ſhall fit 
down with. Abraham, Iſanc, and Jacob, in 


the * of . But the children of 
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Privileges they tad enjoyed; but according 


% 


the kiag dm all be aft oui ira dureridari· 
% Where, if by the children of the 


the many, ho are oppoſed to them muſt 
be-underftood thoſo virtuous men, who 


Again, in the-repreſentation of the final 


judgement, all nations are gathered befor 
the Son of Man; and are ftpardted one from 
anther +, not according te che religious 


to the obedience, which they had paid to 
the divine will. And in me parable of 


the labourers, who were at different hours 


hired into the vineyard t, we are tanght; 
that from the morning to the eleventh 
hour, from the creation of the world to 
its diſſolution, it is the ſame Lord who 
calleth, and of thoſe, who' are\fanding in 


the market plate, who are willing ro work 


the aworks of God, all are called, and all re- 
A0 ee wh wet nero ll 
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ſee then, en Gir Em Ser; bony he abs 


not in any of theſe paſlages"explain the 


particular means, by which the divine 
merey is communicated to fallen man, 
does yet in them all clearly deſeribe it, as 


2 Ws 


been produced, we may venture to co.. 
clude, that the redemption of mankind 
is univerſal; that the Chriſtian diſpenſa. 
whole world; that God is nv reſpecter of 


Ws wil, through the ane 
M 5 of - 
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& Chiiſt, ts ehe repel with 
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II. Ir remains, that we conſider the 
daoctrinal uſes, to which this n of 
our N * on wont 

1. In the fri ne Ten con- 
cluſion be juſt, it follows, that the tenet 
of abſolute election is contradicted, not 
only by the voice of reaſon, but by the 
teſtimony of revelation alſo: for if all men 
are bleſſed with the means of happineſs, 
then is no man preordained to miſery. 
To leſſen the force of the argument, it 

nas been obſerved, that general expreſſions 
are uſed in ſcripture in a very limited 
ſenſe, and the words all men, and 
others of the ſame apparent extent, often 
denote only all the elect, or the ſociety of 
ſincere believers. Now ſuppoſing this to 
benen the caſe, and * pre- 
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tended to hold univerſally, the meaning 
of ſuch words, whenever they occur, muſt 
be determined by the connection, in which 
they are placed. The expreſſion of St, 
John particularly ſeems to be clear and 

| decifive. He is the propitiation for our fins, 
aud not for our's only, but alſo for the fins of 
| therwhole world. The natural and neceſſary 
force of theſe words, repreſents the deſign 
at leaſt. of redemption as extending to 
every human creature. The fame enlarged 
apprehenſions of the divine goodneſs muſt 
have been preſent alſo to the minds of the 
other Apoſtles, who have not feared to 
aſſert, that Gad will have all men to be 
faved*; and that he is nat willing that any 
Should periſh, but that all ſhould come to re- 
pentance . Nay, that even the wicked 
themſelves, thoſe who come' not to re- 
pentance, are yet not previouſly excluded 
from the intention of Chriſt's merciful in- 


ter po- 


1 Tim, ii. 4. + 2 Pet. iii. g. 
M 2 
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| Faroe, is manifeſtly ſuppoſed by st. 
Peter, who, in ſpeaking of falſe teachers, 
makes it the great aggravation' of their 


guilt, that they deny Fe Lord, who 8 5 
them 5. 


THAT the Chriſtian Scheme of redemp- 
tion is thus incluſive of every human be- 
ing, without any arbitrary and antecedent 

. exceptions, may be further confirmed by 
a paſſage, which we have already taken 


occaſion to cite from St. Paul. As by the 
offence of one, judgement came upon all men 
to condemnation ; even ſo by the righteouſneſs 
F one, the free-gift came upon all men to 
juſtification of life. Here the nature of the 
ſentence requires ſuch an oppoſition in 
each clauſe, that the correſponding words, 
* all men,” muſt be uſed with the ſame 
latitude in both, that is, for the whole 
race of mankind. 


* 2Pet. ii. I, 


( 1 ) 


IX will be objected, that the laws of 
criticiſm are ſuperſeded by the laws of 
truth: now that all men are actually juſ- 
tified is not true, and therefore cannot be 
aſſerted by the Apoſtle. Neither is it. 
What he affirms is briefly this; that the 
righteouſneſs of Chriſt, and the offence 
of Adam, do both of them in their con- 
ſequences reſpect the whole ſpecies. The 
Judgement indeed, which came upon all 
men, could not by human means be.avoid- 
ed. The Free- gift, on the contrary, though 
it likewiſe came upon all men, might, it 
is true, be refuſed. But this circumſtance, 
greatly as it may leſſen: the effect, can in no 
degree alter the deſign of the diſpenſation 
itſelf. And conſequently, though we allow 
it in its very fulleſt extent, we do not weaken 
our argument ; which relates only to the 
deſign of the Chriſtian Scheme, and not 
at all to its ſucceſs. We may ſtill there- 
fore fairly conclude ourſelves authoriſed - 

| * 9 M 3 | by 
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oy the words of St. Ful tc believe, that 
as all mankind, being partakers of the 
| corrupt nature of Adam, have ſinned, and 
merited' condemnation ; fo all mankind, 
being partakers of the redemption wrought 
by Jeſus Chriſt, are et fo „ ont 
Thery own ſalvation. hoy 


Tux two rot, as FO relate 
to the ſituations of men, are undoubtedly 
and univerſally true: but the event, re- 
ſulting from thoſe ſituations, is dependent 
on the behaviour of free agents,” and may 
therefore in different caſes be extrermely 
different. That all men are not actually 
condemned, is owing to the free mercy of 
God: that all men are not actually faved, 
is owing to their own 0 miſ- 


conduct. 


Or the pal Aged in led 
| tion of my e PRs having thus 


arg 
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largely vindicated one, and that a very 
important one, I forbear to lengthen out 


an enquiry, which would be at once te- 
dious, and perhaps ſuperfluous; and ſhall 
cloſe this part of the ſuhject with a ſtate 
of the difference between the opinion, 
which has been delivered, and that, which 
has been oppoſed. To us the redemption, 


_ ef; mankind is univerſal in the full and 


proper ſenſe of the word, as every indi- 

vidual is thereby furniſhed with the means 
of attaining ſalvation. ' The perſons, we 
oppoſe, ' confine redemption to the elect 
alone, and acknowledge it univerfal only 
in à narrower ſenſe, as no entire nation, 
or claſs of men, is excluded from its be- 
nefits, but the ancient and the modern, 
the patriarch and the philoſopher, the 
Jew and the Chriſtian, may be equally 
elect of God, and equally ſaved by Chriſt; 
thus attributing that narrownels to the 


—_ of Sine which we diſcover 


N 4 only 
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only in the event ; ene the 


divine decree, what we with more mo- 


deſty, if not more reaſon, impute * du. 
man wickedneks.. mT 


2. Tunzx | 18 | alſo. a Ke Aapuhant 
conſequence of the point, I have endea- 
voured to eſtabliſh. It is impoſſible to be 
perſuaded of the univerſality of man's:re- 
demption, in any the moſt limited ſenſe, 
but we muſt at the fame time perceive. it 
to be an event, of. which the Socinian 
ſyſtem can give no account. The ends, 
which Chriſt accompliſhed by his death, 
are there repreſented to be no more than 
theſe : As a ſufferer, he exhibited an il- 
luſtrious example of enduring patience 
as a martyr, he bore the moſt unqueſtion- 
able teſtimony to the truth of what he had 
taught. By theſe precepts, and this ex- 
ample, men are led to repentance and 
amendment of life; by the purſuit of vir- 

| g _ 


4 


tue they are gradually freed from the power 


and dominion of ſin; and by penitence 
they are, through the mercy of God, as 
intimated by nature, and revealed by Chriſt, 


intitled finally to forgiveneſs and accept- 


=. 
— 
* , 
- > 


Tauvos at length is made out a feeble 
and remote connection between the death 
of Chriſt and the ſalvation of man: a con- 
nection, which manifeſtly ſuppoſes the 
effects of the ſufferings of Chriſt, like 
thoſe of any other teacher of righteouſneſs, 
to act and to terminate ſolely on man; 
ſo that no perſons can be in any degree 
benefited by his death, but as they are im- 
proved and reformed by his religion. Now 
his religion can certainly have no influence 


on thoſe who are unacquainted with its 


laws: and conſequently the advantages of 
his coming, being on this hypotheſis the 
mere effects of his inſtruction and exam- 


ple, 
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| 1 muſt like them be confined to the 
actual members of his church. It is evi- 
dent therefore, that the univerſality of 
man's redemption does neceſſarily imply 
a peculiar efficacy, of a nature perfectly 
diſtinct from the force of example and in- 
ſtruction; and is therefore a doctrine to- 
tally inconſiſtent with the ſcheme of So- 
cinus. It ſcarcely needs to be obſerved, 

that even the retroſpective infſuence of the 
facrifice of Chriſt, which we have ſeen fo 
clearly aſſerted by the Apoſtle to the He- 
brews, is attended with equal difficulty on 
95 b. bel of that — * 


*. 5 fie e menden een 
eluſive, muſt be left to the conſideration 
and judgement of others. It has been laid 
before you however with the greater wil- 
lingneſs, becauſe it is in itſelf ſimple and 
clear, and ſtands ſingle and independent 
on every other. If it be convincing, the 


(7 ) 
eat doctrine of atonement by the death 
I Chriſt is eſtabliſhed on plain and ſolid 
ground; and if it be not, the other proofs 
of that article of our belief 10 not . 
mo wy its —— 1 


Ur . . by na 
Chriſt is not then a partial privilege, but 
a general and univerſal bleſſing ; which 
opens the gates of mercy to every nation 
under heaven, levels the vain diſtinctions 
of earthly excellence, checks the pride of 

ſcience; filences the preſumption of reli- 
gion, and unites the various tribes of man, 
in one fold, under one ee ae I 
b N * hen | 
: 64 1 | 33% 8 

Axp can any ſcheme of JO be 
more agreeable to a liberal heart, or more 
ſatisfactory to an inquifitive and enlight- 
ened mind? does any place the 'govern- 
ment of God 1 in a more juſt and amiable 


point 
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point of view, or throw an equal luſtre 
and importance on the character and con- 
dust of our great Redeemer ?. 


G "© 1%; z,* . 
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| "In is a 1 allo, KS contains 
no peculiar difficulties, which does not 
abſurdly contradict and diſparage, or art- 
fully flatter and extol, the as of hu- 
man. reaſon. Tar 9 | 


8 Ir ſhews, that the great ruler of the 


univerſe does not unaccountably diſtribute 
the rewards and puniſhments of eternity 


by an antecedent and arbitrary decree, 
which altereth not; but, as the gracious 
father and preſerver of all, miniſters the 
means of happineſs 3 to all his 
creatures. 


* ile it ſecures the ma of our 

Creator, it degrades not the perſon, and 
it detracts not from the merit of our Re- 
deemer. 


\ 


"7 
deemer. The effects of his example and. 
doctrine on the manners of theſe later ages 
we freely and fully acknowledge: but at 
the ſame time we do not ungratefully diſ- 
own the more myſterious and extenſive 
efficacy of his death and facrifice ; which 
reaches all men, and pervades all time 
with undiminiſhed influence, which diſ- 
arms the juſtice and reſentment of God, 
and which nothing can reſiſt and defeat, 
but the impenitence and the infidelity of 


man. 
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2 TIM. iii. 15. 


AND THAT FROM A CHILD THOU HAST 
KNOWN THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, WHICH 


ARE ABLE TO MAKE THEE WISE UNTO 
SALVATION. | 


FI HE common bleſſings, which we 


every day. experience, are uſually 
received without emotion, and enjoyed 
without thankfulneſs. Health and chear- 
fulneſs are of all things perhaps moſt con- 
ducive to the happineſs of human life; 
and yet are received with a tranquil indif. 
ference, which is ſeldom raiſed into glad- 
Ws 6 Ts 
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le. It is true, that the ineſtimable 
value of theſe advantages may be obtruded 
on our thoughts, by any of the number- 
leſs diſorders, which attack the body, or 
the afflicting loſſes, which prey upon the 
mind. But there are bleſſings of ſo con- 
ſtant a nature, that we are deſtitute even 
of theſe painful means of diſcovering their 
importance. The opportunities and helps 
to knowledge are now become ſo nume- 
rous, that we have ceaſed to conſider them 
as bleſſings. We ſeldom reflect on the 
ſituation of men in darker ages: nor if we 
did, could we readily conceive the difficul- 
ties, Which they encountered in the pur- 
ſuit of learning. Conſider what a total 
alteration it would e the — 
were eee gender fund of kh. 
| ledge, which could be procured without 
* aſſiſtance; 8 means 


muſt 
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ſimple ends; how many patient efforts 
would be requiſite to lead to the moſt 
trifling diſcoveries. There is riot a wider 
the poliſhed minds of a civiliſed people: 
the former unuſed to reaſon, and unim- 
proved by culture; ſoon artive at that little 


education, and enriched with the ſtores 


ceulties, which they cannot with diligence 


and irregular, thoſe of the other are 
ſtrengthened by habit, and guided by the 
accumulated wiſdom and experience of 
ages: the former unaſliſted and unenter- 
priſing, are ſcarcely acquainted with their 
native ſhore; while the latter with the 
ſpirit of adventurers explore the boundleſs 


N ; ocean, 


| 
( 194 ) 
ocean, and add new Ts to the OP 
nions of ſcience. Th Wo! I Shri 


| 588 are the Is which every 
individual of a civiliſed nation does, or 
may, in ſome degree or other poſſeſs. But 
are not theſe, like the other bleſſings of a 
gracious providence, too often neglected 
or perverted ? There is a ſort of idle ſtudy, 


which neither enlightens the underſtand- 


ing, nor improves the heart. It were well 
if the miſchief ſtopped here; if the learn- 
ing of ſome men were merely uſeleſs; if 

the fruit of the tree of knowledge were 
not {till deſtructive to our innocence, and 


did not too often open our eyes, only to 


the diſcovery of our own nakedneſs. The 
ends, we ought to aim at, are information 
and inſtruction; if we attend to neither 
of theſe 'views, we may indeed ſometimes 
meet with innocent amuſement, but we 
ſhall more frequently be led to criminal 


( 195 ) 
gratification; ve may for a tune enjoy the 
pleaſures of the imagination, but, with- 
out great care, we ſhall, ſooner or later, 
find ſerious cauſe. to lament the 4 
tion of the heart. ait, 

"Aware of 3 theſe * im 
ſervations, it will be neceſſary from the 
extenſiveneſs of the ſubject to confine our- 
ſelves.within certain limits; and it may 
be moſt uſeful, and certainly will be moſt 
ſuitable to this time and place, to direct 
our attention to the peculiar * 
of ee the ſacred ſcriptures. 


1 will be Oe on the Nighteſ 
enquiry, to afford abundant matter of gra- 
tification to the elegant and inquiſitive 
mind; to contain the, moſt extenſive in- 
formation in hiſtory and manners, the 
pureſt inſtructions in morals, and the 
only rational and ſatisfactory rules for the 


N 2 direction 
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direion of oar religious belief and eon. 
duct. 


Ir thay ſeem n l 
cred writings to recommend them as 
amuſing: but it will not be denied, that 


this ſpecies of merit is eminently viſible in 
the hiſtorical and poetical parts of them. 


The poetry of the inſpired penmen is per- 
fect in its Kind and filled with' that fub- 


lime imagery, thoſe glowing expreſſions, 
and bold ſentiments, which are ſo much 
admired and felt i in the productions of 
the eaſtern writers. © Their hiſtories are 


no leſs worthy our regard ; we no where 
meet with more great events, more fre- 


quent and furpriſing revolutions: the peo- 
ple they deſcribe, were diſtinguiſhed from 


alt other. nations by their laws, religion, 

and marmers: and if the incidents of pri- 
vate life, ſo frequently interſperſed, per- 
2 5 blemith the dignity of the hiſtorian, 
they 


( 197 ) 
they contribute however to the livelineſs 
and variety of his narrative, and are in 
thernſelves ſo highly intereſting to every 
human breaſt, that we return to them 
with an attention which is never weary, 


and a pleaſure which is always ney, 


Bur though theſe writers do ſometimes 
condeſcend to delight the fancy, their 
principal object is always to inform and 
be conſidered ſeparately in each of theſe 
views; but it will detain us leſs from more 
important matter, if we mingle the diſ- 
cuſſion of their hiſtorical excellence, with 


a few reflectians on their moral tendency. . 


W1THouT detracting from the merit 
or utility of other hiſtorians, it may be 
ſafely affirmed, that the moſt extenſive in- 
formation and inſtruction are conveyed by 


N 3 late, 
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late, fill up a longer ſpace of time; and 
are more intereſting in themſelves and 
their conſequences. They begin with the 
creation of the world, and continue their 
narrative unbroken, through more than 
two thouſand years prior to the earlieſt 
commencement of profane hiſtory. In 
their narratives alone ſcarcely a ſingle fact 
can be produced, Which is not, in ſome 
way or other, important to the whole race 
of mankind. The firſt incident, they re- 
late, is the fall and degeneracy of man; 
one of the laſt is his recovery and redemp- 
tion ; the intermediate events are moſt of 
them calculated to prepare for the intro- 
duction of the covenant of mercy; and 
thoſe, which ſucceed, are all uniformly 
directed to ſecure its N and eſta- 
Vliſhment. Cs eee e 
As theſe writings form "m moſt er exten 
1 and ende ed nt of man; ſo 


they 
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they preſent-us with the moſt varied and 
lively picture of human manners. The 
ſimplicity of the ſtate of nature is faith- 
fully delineated, with all the gradual re- 
finements, which ſociety and mutual inter- 
courſe imperceptibly produce. The mind 
is not only entertained with the ſplendour 
of royalty, and the fate of nations, but 
_ encouraged by the ſucceſs: of private vir- 
tue, and warned by the effects of domeſtic 


In theſe circumſtances the ſacred writers 
excel others; there are advantages peculiar 
to themſelves.” In common details the 
cauſes of things ſeldom appear: great art 
and induſtry may be diſplayed by the hiſ- 
torian in linking events to each other; but 
where the chain breaks, his account of 
things is confined to the narrow operations 
of human ſtrength and wiſdom: where 
bdlis expedient fails, as it perpetually muſt, 
10 U N 4 | his 


his laſt wretched refource is in the ima- 
ginary influence of the words, for they 
are in reality nothing more than words, 
chance, accident, or fate. In the inſpired 
ed, which is fully adequate to the pro- 
duction of the moſt marvellous events, 
In them is the arm of tbe Lord revealed, 
ho maketh poor, and maketh rich; who 
bringeth down and lifteth up ; who changerh 
the times and the ſeaſons ; who ruleth in the 
kingdom of men, and giveth it 10 W 
be will, | 


en eee which renders 
the writings of theſe hiſtorians peculiarly 
inſtructive, is the form of government, 
which obtained among the people they 
deſcribe. The ordinary diſpenſations of 
providence are apparently attended with 
ſo few alterations, of what we call the 
eur of nature, that the quality of an 
action 
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unſucceſsful : and with regard to external 
advantages, prudence is often as ſafe a 
guide as religion. But in the order of 
events which took place in the Jewiſh and 
patriarchal times, the juſtice of God was 
more awefully diſplayed, and the moral 
nature of his government more diſtinctiy 
revealed. Whatever afflictions were for a 
time permitted, for the trial of their faith 
and improvement of their morals ; virtue 
was at leaſt finally rewarded, and vice in 
the end overtaken by puniſhment. Thus 
every page of hiſtory, becomes an inſtruc- 
tive leſſon of morality: and it is not 
moderate degree of caution, might obtain 
a more compleat rule for the conduct of 
life from theſe writings, than could be 


(- 202 ) 
tionsof ancient philoſophy, or wer ee 
refinements of modern ſentimentaliſen. 


n the HE kts en 
the intereſts of virtue, which is plainly 
diſcoverable in every part of the ſacred 
writings: the only end and aim of ſome 

of theſe authors is evidently the i improve- 
ment of their fellow- citizens in manners 
and morals. Their works are filled with 
ſuch a number of excellent moral and pru- 
dential maxims, delivered with ſuch holy 
earneſtneſs, and expreſſed with ſo much 
elegant and unaffected ſimplicity, that if 
we did not revere them, as ſome of the 
brighteſt effufions of divine illumination, 
we ſhould certainly admire them, as the 
nobleſt efforts of human wiſdom.” The 
Laws of Moſes, if they be not the moſt 
compleat, are undoubtedly the earlieſt 8yſ- 
tem of morality offered to- the world: 
their imperfections are owing more to the 


genius 
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genius of the people, than to that of the 


Legiſlator. The hardneſs of their hearts 
would not have received the delicate im- 
preſſions of refined morality : nor were 
the ruder ſocieties of thoſe diſtant ages to 
be fettered with that multiplicity of rules 
and reſtraints, which obtain in the com- 
mY machines of modern nee 


Ir was the liberal _ of Chriſiaity, 
which improved and perfected the mora- 
lity of Moſes, aboliſhed the long reign of 
partiality and prejudice, and taught men 
to exerciſe univerſal benevolence, and 
aſpire to conſummate virtue ; to think no 
duty ſo far above their attainment as to 
forbid their attempt, no offence ſo inju- 
rious to their perſons or characters, as to 


exclude the offender eh erk their 


N ER and love. 
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the ſcriptures is undoubted. The religion 
of the heathen world conſiſted in a few 
rude, undigeſted notions, derived from 
uncertain tradition, and eaſily bent to the 
intereſt of the prince, or the caprice of 
the people. It was impoſſible that unaſ- 
ſiſted reaſon ſhould diſcover thoſe truths, 
which are moſt neceſſary to the ſupport 
of the human mind. Man knew that he 
had ſinned, and had forfeited the favour 
of God, and the rewards of virtue: he 
knew that repentance is not innocence, 
and that future obedience can no more 
atone for paſt tranſgreſſion, than forbear- 
ing to incur- new debts diſcharges thoſe 
already contracted : he was conſcious too, 
that his moſt punCtual obedience partook 
of his infirmities, and his brighteſt virtues 
ties, Still however. the fituation of the 
penitent, he with reaſon thought, could 

not but be more favourable, than that of 
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u but how, or to what degree . 
keg dene Pigs, 1 
by his juſtice ; and how to reconcile theſe 
jarring attributes, and make them co- 
operate in the pardon of guilt, were dif- 
ficulties, which unaided reaſon could not 
furmount. Thus on the point of greateſt 
conſequence to our future happineſs and 
preſerit peace, the light of reaſon was but 
darkneſs, and the hopes of man — 
removed from deſpair: 


Tux Jews had clearer lights ; but their 
knowledge on this point was. more fre- 
quently derived from cautious inference 


than expreſs aſſertion ; and their expecta- 
tions were rather raiſed, than gratified- 
The promiſes of the Meffiah were imper- 
fectly underſtood; and the purpoſes of his 
miſſion indiſtinctly explained. Their re- 
ligion was more profuſe of temporal ad- 

ws 9 


(.) 


vantages, than future bleſſings; and being 
covered with a, thick'veil, which nothing; 
but the fulnefs of time could remove, it 
awakened attention, rather than informed 
the, mind, and like a. dim twilight inſuff- 
cient to direct the ſteps of the wandering. 
pilgrim, Was chiefly, valuable for the hopes 
een n Pena 
ae 
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and in the ſhadow , death, and to guide our 
feet in ibe way. f peace f. The brightneſs 
of the Goſpel diſpelled the clouds of ig- 
norance, prejudice and paſſion ; the pride 
.of reaſon was; humbled, and her doubts: 
removed; the juſtice of God was diſarm- 
ed, and the hopes of man placed on the 
firmeſt baſis,” Wie are there plainly taught, 
what human reaſon unwillingly admitted, 


3 ; that 
* Mal. iv. 2. + Luke i. 79. 
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chat man is fallen from innocence, and 
obnoxious to the divine diſpleaſure; that 
the pureſt virtues are. inſufficient to m 
away che guilt, we have all of us con- 
tracted, and the ſincereſt repentance. to 
avert the puniſhment we have incurred. 
But we are alſo for Our conſolation, in- 
formed, that the remedy for theſe, evils, 
which human wiſdom had not diſcovered, 
nor human merit deſerved, had been, pro- 
vided by the divine mercy, and accepted 
by the divine juſtice; that a perſon, made 
known. to us under the character of the 
Son of God, had condeſcended to dwell, 
on earth, where he, practiſed the ſevereſt 
virtues fon ur example, and endured the | 
moſt, cruel: and diſgraceful, ſufferings, for 
our redemption ; that, in conſequence of 
this atonement, the ,diyine; goodneſs will 
accept the ſincerity, of the penitent, will 
pardon. eee f ben reward his im- : 
perfect es iN 997 Y 
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Is rEAB of vaintycavillingat the myf 
eſtabliſhed means of grace, let us remem- 
ber,” that human ' reaſon was unable to 
point out any method for our recovery; 
and inftead of proudly dictating to omni- 
ſeienbe. accept, with"! humble gratitude, 
the mercy; which he has freely offered; 
or the terms, which he has els e 
13 | 7 Dewi! 
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the means, which" the divine wiſdom has 
employed to effect our | happineſs, hut, 
what is to us of ſtill more importance, the 
conduct to be purſued by ourſelves. And 
to eneourage us to aſpire to th rewards 
of virtue with full confidence of ſucceſs, 
the God and Father of all hach promiſed 
to ſtrengther and ſapport the infirmities 
of our nature; that if we be not wanting 
to ourſelves, if we faithfully endeavour 
Ares, ; to 


4 #9 ) 


never leave us, nor forſale us; be awakens. 


the terrors of conſcience, to turn. us from 


evil, and he will add the comfort of his 


ſpirit, to lead us to that which is good, 
to quicken our languid deſires, confirm 
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bleſſings, if we, neglect or abuſe thoſe al- 


ready conferred : if we deſpiſe the ſuggeſ- 

tions of conſcience, we can have no ground 

to expect the further admonitions of the 
| ſpirit; if we hut our eyes to. che licht af 
nature, they will not be opened by the i- 
lamination of grace. Divine wiſdom. is 
acquired by the ſame attention with earthly 
learning. Neglect therefore no means of 
improvement, for none are without their 
a i a * 
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Waadt of religious knowledge 18 wry uni- 
verſal duty of mankind. As members of 
ſociety indeed, ſome men are more pecu- 
liarly directed to this ſtudy by the nature 
of their profeſſion; and ſome from their 

leiſure, their talents, and their previous at- 
tainments, are enabled to purſue it with 
greater ſucceſs and more extenſive uſeful- 
neſs; but as creatures accountable for our 
actions, we all are equally intereſted and 
equally obliged, to inquire, with diligence 
and ſincerity at leaſt, what is the will of 
our Creator, and what the law of our 
conduct. In all matters of conſequence 
to us voluntary ignorance ĩs naturally pro- 

ductive of diſappointment and diſgrace; 
and can we conceive it to be without | 
danger or diſhonour in the point which 

18 of greateſt moment to us, in the one 
thing which is really needful? They who 
will not know their duty, are as truly 
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culpable as they who will not practiſe it : 
and they, who neglect any of the means of 
knowledge, are juſtly chargeable with all 
the conſequences of that neglect. Such in- 
deed, as labour under invincible ignorance, 
are objects not of blame but compaſſion, 
Yet, when we conſider the opportunities, 
of which in this enlightened age every one 
does, or may in ſome degree partake, we 
ſhall be led to conclude, that ignorance 
is very ſeldom without guilt; and that all 
of us may be, if not vainly learned in the 
proud ſyſtems of ſcience, yet fu fficiently | 
{killed in the plain principles of Chriſti- 
anity, which are at the ſame time level to 
the underſtanding, and important to the 
* of all men. 
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FOR 80 13 THE WILL OF GOD, THAT WITH 
WELL-DOING YE MAY PUT TO SILENCE 
THE IGNORANCE OF FOOLISH MEN. 


F all the arguments, which have 
been directed againſt the truth and 
excellence of Chriſtianity, none have been 
urged with greater frequency, or diſplayed 
with greater triumph, than that which is 
founded on the nuſcondutt of its profeſ- 
ſors. It is an argument indeed, which, 
whether apparently confirmed by parti- 
cular facts, or ſupported only by falſehood 
and miſrepreſentation, can do no credit 
to the underſtanding or the heart of its 
author. No rule of conduct has ever 
prevented all the crimes, which it forbad; 
and ſome have had the peculiar misfortune 
O 3 to 
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to is made the pretext for the very evils 
which they were originally deſigned to re- 
medy. To argue therefore againſt reli- 
gion from the abuſes of it, proceeds from 
a defect in judgement: to argue againſt 
it deſignedly on wrong principles, or from 
pretended or diſtorted facts, proceeds from 
a defect of another nature, and is not a 
weakneſs but a crime. 


Vier feeble as it certainly is, this ſort 
of reaſoning has been confidently uſed in 
every age by the rival ſects of Chriſtians 


againſt each other, and n Infidels againſt 
| them all. | — U 


Bur the weakneſs of this reading 
however viſible in itſelf, and however diſ- 
graceful to the cauſe in which it is em- 
ployed, is far from affording any excuſe 
to thoſe, who give occaſion to it by their 

„ behaviour. The duty of ex- 
| ample. 
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ample is every way ſo important, the diſ- 
charge of it is attended with ſo many ad- 
vantages, and the neglect of it productive 
of ſuch extenſive miſchief, that we cannot 
wonder at the frequent earneſtneſs, with 
which it is inculcated in the books of ſa- 
cred ſcripture. Thus the prophet, in the 
very moment of declaring to his royal pe- 
nitent the pardon of his guilt, urges the 
neceſſity of ſome penal. interpoſition to 
prevent the evil of his example. The Lord 
alſo hath put away thy fin, thou ſhalt not 
die. Howbeit becauſe by this deed thou haſt 
given great occgſun to the enemies f the 
Lord to blaſpbeme, tbe child, that is born 
unto thee, ſball ſurely die x. Thus our Sa- 
viour alſo, though never an encourager 

of formal and oſtentatious piety, diſdains 
not to invite imitation to the aid of rea- 
ſon, and repreſents the bright influence of 
an attractive example as the beſt illuſtra- 
tion of the proofs and precepts of religion. 
0 4 Let 


* 2 Sam. xii. 14. 
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Let your light fo ſhine before men, that they 
| may ſee' your good works, and glorify your 
Father - which is in heaven “. And his 
Apoſtle declares it to be the will of God, 
| TR 5 
ignorance f fooliſh men T. 3 


_ Tis paſſage indeed in the connection. 
in which it ſtands, is properly a political 
injunction, which muſt be accommodated 
to the peculiar ſpirit and temper of each 
changing form of human government: 
but it may be conſidered alſo as a religious 
precept, which claims an equal influence 
on the conduct of man, in every age, and 
under every variety of external circum- 
ſtances. For as the very exiſtence of re- 
ligion, in its infant ſtate, depended on the 
civil conduct of believers; ſo has its ſuc- 
ceſs at all times been conſtantly and . 
— wy their moral. condutt. . . 


ys Tux 
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Tux different ways, in which the vices 
of Chriſtians are detrimental to their re- 
heads; as they afford an H 
tation 90 imcnoraliy. 


I. Tux vices o believes affod an ar- 
rag to eee n Am 
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manners of men were directed by the rules 
of their profeſſion; and their profeſſion 
in return was recommended and ſupported 
by their blameleſs and exemplary conduct. 
For it was, not merely in defence of their 
religion, as an innocent or even uſeful in- 
ſtitution, but in poſitive proof of its hea- 
venly origin, that the primitive Chriſtians 
appealed to the effects, which attended its 
ſtantly adorned its progreſs. They could 

| | urge. 
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urge, that it inſpired its converts with a 
firmneſs and reſolution, ſuperior to the 
views of intereſt, the allurements of plea- 
that the evidence'of this was not founded 
on the conduct of a few individuals only, 
which might be imputed to natural tem- 
per, or to ſome peculiar ſtrength of mind, 
but on the general behaviour of all uni- 
verſally, of the many, who were taken 
from the meaneſt and moſt abandoned 
among the multitude, as well, as of the 
few, who had learned the leſſons of phi- 
loſophy, or had __ the — of 
n en TIT al 


1 ae of . times 
may have weakened the concluſion in fa- 
vour of religion; but no poſſible degene- 
racy can ever give real force to the ſame 
argument, when directed againſt the truth 
of Chriſtianity. Becauſe nothing can prove 

rs he the 
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the natural tendency of that inſtitution to 
be evil, which, it muſt be confeſſed, in- 
culcates every virtue, and has actually been 
productive of good, during ſo long a pe- 
riod, and in ſo eminent a degree. 


” - 
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Ir the objection ſeem to require a more 


particular anſwer, we may furthet obſerve, 
that the vices of believers are not the con- 


ſequences of religion, but of its abu or ; 


neglect; that the corruption of Chriſtian 
manners in this or any other age, cannot 
be at all compared with the enormous 
wickedneſs of the heathen nations in fimi- 
lar ſtages of ſociety ; that thoſe exceſſes, 
which ſeem more peculiarly the offspring 
of Chriſtianity, were the real production 
of ignorance and ſuperſtition and that, 
even were this leſs evident, the *caules;, - 
which influence human manners, are { 
many, and affect them ſo differently under 
different circumſtances, that the true ten- 


dency 
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dency of an extenſive ſyſtem of religion, 
can ſeldom be gathered from its apparent 
effects in one age, or the partial experi- 


ence of a ſingle nation. 


N 


Ir the argument from the firſt ages of 
tian itſelf be thought an exception 
to this obſervation ; it muſt be remem- 
bered, that an equal number of ſtriking 
circumſtances can very rarely, and may 
poſſibly never again concur to eſtabliſh 
either the ſame or the oppoſite concluſion, 
The improvement in human manners, 
vhich then took place, was coincident 
with the riſe, grew. with the growth, and 
declined with the corruption of Chriſtia- 

nity. It was an event, which cannot be 
aſcribed to the intervention, or even the 
co-operation of any other known cauſe. 
It was likewiſe ſo great, continued for ſo 
long a time, and ſpread ſo widely in ſo 
many different and diſtant nations; as to 
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afford the ſtrongeſt proof, that thei in- 
fluence of the new religion on the lives of 
its profeſſors was not accidental or appa- 
rent only, but the effect of a'real and very 
powerful tendency in favour of virtue. It 
can hardly be neceſſary to remark, that 
nothing equal to this, or in any degree 
reſembling it, either has or can be ad- 
re ern 
character. | | 
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may be perfectly ſatisfactory. Yet after 
all, the argument againſt religion from 
the vices of its profeſſors, how ſolidly fo- 
ever refuted, will {till preſerve its infha- 
ence, and will always produce much 
greater effects than its real and intrinfie 
value will fairly account for. When men 
wiſh not to believe, the Doo ſuſpicion 
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eſt objection is deciſive, and len imalleft 
ATE is inſurmountable. i 
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eee to the influence of prepoſ- 

ſeſſions, which it is much more eaſy to 


confirm than to remove. But though few 


men can hope by the cogency of their 
reaſoning to add ſtability to their religion; 
yet every one may be careful at leaſt, that 
its enemies derive no freſh advantages, 
werber of ſtrength or opportunity, from 
his own voluntary miſconduct. And this 
will ſtill be our duty, how inconcluſive 


ſoever the inference may be, Which it is 


intended to obviate: for it is preſcribed 
With this very view, to filence, not the 
voice of right reaſon, but Soy ng of 
FOR meu OG 
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neſs of other men may change the nature 
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of our obligations, or:inereaſe their force. 
Thus the ſcruples of weale aninds: require 
from us in the moſt indifferent matters a 
degree of circumſpection and reſtrant, 
which were otherwiſe unneceſſary.” And 
an additional inducement to diſſuade us 
from ſuch conduct, as wilb at once prove 
hurtful to ourſelves, and appear diſgrace- 
ful to our religion Me have certainly no 
reaſon of complaint, as we are enjoined 
the performance of nothing: to which we 
were not before obliged. We ſhould Ta 
ther ſurely. conſider it as a gracious con- 
deſcenſion of divine goodneſs, whichdãn 
aid of the private motives of duty andanr 
tereſt, applies to our more, generous, feel- 
ig eres our obedience to the Laws 
of Heaven, from our regard to each other, 
and without adding to the number of gur 
nun n. _ 
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| nl th proj of rigs. 
CC 
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ſons, whom our miſconduct may fatally 
miſlead. Even in profeſſed Chriſtians there 
isa cold or -contemptuaus neglect of public 


worſſuip, and of revealed doctrines, which 


that it does not appear, that they have 
conduct of thoſe, who regard them moſt 
very remote from truth; but it is impoſ- 
e —— ar- 
vil fe only wine they —_ 


alan aint Mot religi 
and attendance on its ſolemnities, have 
plamly a natural tendency to awaken. our 
ſenſe of thoſe duties, which the Being, 
$5 whom 
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quicken our purſuit of thoſe virtues, which 
it is the chief and avowed end of revela- 
tion to recommend and promote. And 
though it muſt be acknowledged, that 
take in the imperfection of every thing 
relating to man, and often fail of the ends, 
they were deſigned to accompliſh , yet is 
it far from being certain, or even probable, 
that they do fail, either ſo frequently, or 
ſo conſiderably, as the objection ſuppoſes. 
Appearances of religion undoubtedly may 
be conſiſtent with many vices; Enthuſi- 
aſm and ſuperſtition have often ventured 
to palliate and cover the greateſt crimes, . 
and ſometimes have even dared to enjoin 
them: but the Religion, which is ap- 
proved by reaſon, muſt be the friend of 
virtue: it is not employed to ſadden the 
countenance, and heat the imagination, 
but to correct and purify the heart. Such 

1 | P 5 at 
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at leaſt is the deſign of Chriſtian devotion; 
and ſuch have been its effects, wherever it 
| has been ſuffered to poſſeſs its due influs 
ence. To Mert the contrary were to con- 
tradict the general ſenſe of mankind; as 
even the very exiſtence of hypocriſy itſelf 
is a clear and convincing proof. The ex- 
ertions of the hypocrite are directed to 
acquire the reputation and advantages of 
virtue without its reſtraints. For this pur- 
poſe he aſſumes the appearance of Reli- 
gion, and 1s unremittingly conſtant in the 
public exerciſes of devotion. "Now" the 
character of the hypocrite is certainly not 
' weakneſs or abſurdity ; but yet, if the 
duties of religion be not, in Opinion at 
leaſt, intimately connected with virtue, 
either his conduct is without a motive, 
and his artifices without an object, or the 
means, he employs, have no tendency to 
8 the ends, to which n are di- 
rected. i 
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Re rioꝛous obſervances, it is true, can- 
not diveſt us of our natural frailty; but 
they certainly give us aweful ideas of the 
moral- Governor of the world, and have 
a peculiar tendency to form-and encourage 
that ſerious and temperate diſpoſition of 
mind, which will beſt ſecure us from great 
on frequent exceſſes. It may be doubted 
whether the hiſtory of man can furniſh a 
ſingle example, in which real and enlight- 
ened devotion has ever been united witli 
habitual and acknowledged vice. At leaſt 
on every ſeeming occurrence of this un- 
natural union, we ſhall be allowed to ob- 
ſerve; that the outward form of religion 
may ſubſiſt with nothing or with little of 
its inward ſpirit; but that no degree f 
unaffected piety towards God can eaſily, 
or perhaps poſſibly, be reconeiled with 
wilful and continued diſobedience to His 
authority. In ſuch inſtagces therefore, 
however ſtrong the appearance of religion 


. may 
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may be, we have good reaſon to | ſuſpect, 
that the reality is often wanting, but none 
to infer, that it can be ever uſeleſs 


Bur though the inefficacy of tights 
obſervances cannot be juſtly concluded 
from any particular failures ; yet it muſt _ 
be remembered, that theſe circumſtanegs 
enable men to deceive themſelves and per- 
ſuade others; that the cauſe of religion 
has ſuffered more ſeverely from the looſe 
and unſupported charge of hypocriſy in 
its friends, than from all the arts and all 
the arguments of its moſt inveterate ene- 
mies; and eſpecially that obedience to the 
divine commands, is required from us, not 
only as a private duty, but alſo as a pub- 

lic example, which may both put to filence 
the ignorance of fooliſh men, and afford to 
artleſs and inexperienced minds the bene- 
fits of imitation, unmixed with its uinal 
3 and * diſadvantages. For, 


III. Tur 
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II. Tur vices of believers not * 
furniſh a pretence to the infidelity of ſome, 
and the irreligion of others, but ſpread 

alſo a very dangerous ſnare in the plainer 
12 of moral virtue. | 


Tur force of example on the minds 
and manners of mankind is univerſally 
ſeen and acknowledged. Intereſt, incli- 
nation, and duty, the laws of man, the 
laws of nature, and the laws of God, are 
in vain united to reſiſt its progreſs: every 
principle of action is perverted at the ca- 
price of cuſtom, and every power of ex- 
ertion is enfeebled and ſubdued by the 
magic influence of prevailing faſhion. 
Happy would it be for the world, if the 
voice of the charmer, which ſo few can 
refuſe to hear, were heard to pour its en- 
chanting ſtrains. in the defence of virtue. 
And as it is no inconſiderable encourage- 

ment to goodneſs, that every inſtance of 
P 3 right | 


„ 

right behaviour has a tendency to produce 
this deſirable event; ſo is it an aggravation 
of every crime, that it contributes to en- 
large the dominion of ſin, and to perpe- 
tuate the miſeries of man. 


© Ir is certainly uſeful to conſider the 
conſequences of vice in every light, that 
may at all deter us from the commiſſion 
of it. Now, as an example, it is attended 
with peculiar circumſtances, to which an 
ingenuous mind can hardly be inſenſible. 


The future puniſhments of vice may be 


averted by the uſe of thoſe means, which 


religion has graciouſly ſupplied ; its tem- 


poral inconveniences to ourſelves may be 
leſſened by prudence, or borne with re- 
ſignation, fo far the evil is of our own 
creation, and the remedy in our own 
power. Its temporal conſequences alſo to 
others, as an injury, may be prevented by 
attention, or relieved by liberality. But 
vw a its 


( a3k. ) 


its effects, as an example, are equally fatal 
and unavoidable; they yield to no pre- 
_ cautions, and admit of no reparation. 
No. ſatisfaction can be made for the loſs 
of innocence. .. No human art can heal 
the wounded ſpirit, or reſtore its purity 
to the polluted mind. Penitence indeed 
would at leaſt alleviate the crimes, which 
it bewailed : but penitence is not readily | 
excited; it is much more eaſy to allure 
than to deter, to ſeduce than to reform. 
Many too, who have ſuffered by our vices, 
may be no longer in a ſituation to receive 
improvement from our virtues: and the 
evils inflicted on one man cannot be in any 
degree compentated, nor perhaps equalled, 
by the benefits; we may occaſion to others. 
Diſeaſes are more active than remedies; 
and the contagion of one vicious example 
may ſoon produce effects, which the unit- 
ed - of many characters of diſtin- 
I. P Le . * 
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As therefore the conſequences of our 
conduct on the belief and manners of 
thoſe around us are thus important in 
themſelves; as they cannot be prevented 
by any prudence, nor averted by the ſin- 
cereſt repentance; they ſurely form a mo- 
tive to goodneſs, which no thinking man 
can overlook, and no generous man will 
difregard. It is a motive, of which every 
one, who is not inſenſible to the deareſt 
Intereſts of human ſociety, muſt ſee the 
reality, and feel the force; and if even he 
would conſider the wonderful-variety of 
inducements, by which the divine good- 
neſs allures men to virtue and happineſs, 
' how inflexibly perverſe muſt be that heart, 
which is unaffected by them all! 


A LIFE 
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Arx of virtue is repreſented, as the 
conduct preſcribed by our reaſon; as be- 
coming the dignity of our nature, and 
exalting it into ſome reſemblance with the 

divine perfections: it is commanded by 
our Creator, as the great teſt of our obe- 
dience; it is required by our Redeemer, 
as the beſt token of our gratitude: it is 
recommended from its effects on. ur own 
lives, on our proſperity and comfort here, 
and on our everlaſting happineſs here- 
after: it is recommended from its effects 
on the lives of other men, on their con- 
duct and enjoyments: and laſtly, it is re- 
commended from its effects on the ſu- 
preme Being himſelf, who deigns to re- 
preſent his own happineſs, as increaſed by 
our obedience, and his unapproachable 
glory, as receiving additional luſtre from 
the brightneſs of human virtues. 


* 


1 THESS, v. 22, 


ABSTAIN FROM ALL APPEARANCE OF Evi. 


S men are diſpoſed to find fault 
with any thing rather than them- 
ſelves, the cleareſt doctrines of divine re- 
velation, and the pureſt precepts of an 
amiable religion, do not always eſcape 
without cenſure. The advice contained 
in the text may be thought unneceſſary by 
ſome, and oppreſſive by others. If we 
obey the injunctions of the Goſpel, ſay 
they, if we duly diſcharge the ſubſtantial 
duties of religion and morality, worſhip 
God, love our neighbour, and reverence 
ourſelves, what need is there of any fur- 
ther care? appearances cannot change the 
EPs : nature 
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nature of our Wen nor deceive FO 
wiſe and good Being, whoſe unerring 
judgement can diſtinguiſh the moſt doubt- 
ful motives, and has pronounced thoſe 

acts of goodneſs to be moſt pleaſing, which 
are moſt carefully concealed. _ 


_ Ornngs, 5 in * 1 1 
ledge the uſefulneſs of the precept, may 
perhaps think it a cruel aggravation of a 
burden, which was before heavier than 
they were well able to bear. If we obey 
God and ſatisfy our own conſcience, why 
muſt we be judged of man's judgement ? 
If we follow the dictates of ſound reaſon 
and real revelation, is it not enough, un- 
leſs we purſue the numberleſs mazes and 
windings, with which human folly has 

_ perplexed the paths of religion? When 
we are commanded to abſtain from evil, 
natural reaſon, aided by the word of God, 
fixes the preciſe meaning and extent of 
5 the 


CC IF) 
the injunction; but when we are charged 
to abſtain from the appearance of evil, we 
are loſt in uncertainty, without any rule 
to diſtinguiſh, what is forbidden, and what 
permitted. If all appearance of evil be 
evil, then muſt we regulate the ſtandard 
| of virtue by the miſtakes of ignorance,” or 
the miſconſtructions of perverſeneſs; or 
becauſe others are ſuperſtitious in religion, 
and unneceſſarily auſtere in morals, we 
| nn 


Tuxer objections however will difip- 
pear, if we duly conſider the true nature 
and end of the duty recommended to our 
| obſervance.” It does not require us to 

cContradict our own conſcience in compli- 
ance with the ſentiments of other men; 
Virtue is too ſacred an obligation to be 
ſacrificed to appearances; nor will the guilt 
of the ſmalleſt vice be atoned for by any 
| W which it may have been really 

| | deſigned 
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defigned to produce. If this could have. 
ligion, it certainly cannot to (thoſe of 
Chriſtianity, whatever may be the caſe 
with other men, if they dh evil that good 
may come, their condemnation is juſt. 
Thoſe actions then, which evidently par- 


8 take of the nature of virtue or vice, can- 


not be at all affected by the command of 
the text: whatever be the appearances or 
conſequences, the one muſt be punctually 
performed, and the other religiouſly avoid- 
ed. But there are actions of à more queſ— 
tionable ſhape, which fome men eſteem 
perfectly indifferent, while others, of more 
ſerious or more timid tempers, carefully ſe- 
parate and diſtinguiſn them, exalting theſe 
into the rank of duties, and ſinking thoſe 
into the catalogue of fins. . Such are the 
performances, to which the Apoſtle par- 
ticularly directs our attention, charging 
us to reverence the cautious ſcruples of 
| | ſtricter 
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ſtriẽter Chriſtians, and to reſpect even the 
fanciful diſtinctions of our weaker breth- 
ren. Nay, with whatever neglect or con- 
tempt the pride of ſuperior abilities may 
ſometimes prompt us to treat them; it was 
the latter deſcription of men, who were 


the more immediate objects of the Apof- | 
tles concern: as they were more likely to 


be ſhocked by a departure from received 
principles, or dazzled” and miſſed _ the 
Nee of an  adrfliredcharaGter/” 


Ta 1s is the vrincipal and T's a ſuf⸗ 
feient cauſe, why thoſe, Who are not ſub- 
ject to ſuch nice fears and ſcruples, are 


admoniſhed to bear with the infirmities Of 
well-diſpoſed Chriſtians, not to ridicule- , 
their fears or deſpiſe their ignorance, \not.. 
to perplex their minds with doubtful diſ- 


putations, to unſettle their belief by MY 
ſtruſe argument, or pervert tber bade 
1 refinement. Far from per- 
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deſcending to the tender minds OY our 
feeble brethren, appearing to adopt their 
ſcruples, and rather following an example, 
which may expoſe us to the ridicule of 
weakneſs, than perſevering in a conduct, 
which they cannot imitate without guilt. 
Theſe are duties, which can ſcarcely be 
entirely diſregarded, while the obſervance 
of them forms ſo important a part in the 

character of an illuſtrious Apoſtle. Though 
felf ſeruant unto all, that I migbt gain the 
more. And unto the Jews I became as 4 
Jew, that I might gain the Jews; to them 
that are under the law, as under the law, 
that I might gain them that are under the 


G 


without law, being nat witibuu law: to God 
but under the law to Chriſt, abat I might 


gain tbem tbat are without law. To the 


weak became I as weak, that I might gain 


the weak : I am made all things to all men, 

that I might by all means ſave ſome x. How-: 
ever unimportant it may have at firſt view: 

appeared, we cannot eaſily oyerlooka duty 


which the Apoſtle was ſo careful to diſ- 


charge, or {light a precept which our $a- 
viour has himſelf guarded with the ſevereſt: 
and moſt ſolemn ſanctions. Moe unto the: 
world becauſe of offences : it »muſt.- needs le 
that offences come, but woe unto: that man, 
by whom the offence cometh. And, whoſs 
ball offend one of theſe little ones, which be- 
lieve in me, it were better ſur bim tbat a2 
 mill-flone were hanged about bis neck and 
that | he were drowned in rh ging | 
ea w_ a v4 «Sat N 


— d ee 
* b ix. 19-22. + i, xVili, 6, 7. 
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law. - Do them"'that art Aileen low, as 
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Tux reaſons of the precept we are con- 
fidering have in part already appeared. 
Chriſtian charity is the moſt amiable, and 
extenſive principle ever propoſed for the 
direction of human conduct: it influences 
gur , inward thoughts, and controls our 
moſt indifferent actions: we are required 
not only to ſpeak, but alſo to think no 
evil: our mutual intercourſe muſt not 
only be harmleſs but beneficial; and our 
example not only innocent in itſelf, but 
inoffenſive and inſtructive to others. Now 
if we indulge ourſelves, without reſerve, 
in pleaſures or purſuits, which, though 
they may appear perfectly indifferent to 
us, are judged immoral by our neighbour; 
however unexceptionable our conduct may 
be in itſelf, yet when conſidered in the 
light of an example, it may be worthy of 
the ſevereſt reprehenſion. Opinions, thus 
thrown into practice, may ſtagger the re- 
ſolution, but afford no ground to con- 
r . vince 
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vince the judgement: the dictates of con- 


ſcience may be overpowered by the force 
of example, but as no authority, except 
that of reaſon, can reverſe them, the action 
retains its full guilt: for #9 him that efteem- 

eth any thing to be unclean, however pure 
it may be in its nature, or ſanctified by 
cuſtom, to him it is unclean à. Since then 
our negligence in theſe more trifling ar- 
ticles may be as fatal to the virtues of our 
leſs enlightened inferiors as the open in- 
dulgence of more criminal propenſities; 
we ought to keep a ſtrict guard over every 
part of our conduct, that nothing may 
uadvertently eſcape us, which weak and 
unſtable Chriſtians may 4wreft-t0 their own 
_ deftruftion. And as we are commanded 
to exhibit an example to others, for their 
ſakes, rather than our own; in adjuſting 
the limits of our duty in this reſpect, we 
muſt regard, not ſo. much the mtrinfic 
value of the action itſelf, as the effect it 


# Rom, xiv. 14 8 
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is ikely/to-produce. The moſt innocent 


'  HIberties, if they encourage others in irre- 
gularities, ſhould be ftudiouſly, avoided. 


A character, with no blemiſhes but of 


this inferior ſort, is in one reſpect even 
more hurtful than thoſe, which are uni- 


formly vicious. - For imitation- will be 


more general and unguarded, when the 


force of the example is increaſed by the 
weight of numerous and great virtues ; 
and the credit-of the man not ſullied by 

emen 


To theſe rules of prafiice and ſelf-go, 
vernment may be added ſome cautions to 
be obſerved in our ſocial intercourſe and 
Tuvs much at leaſt all men have a 
right to expect from us, that we conduct 


ourſelves towards them without acrimony 


6 with to conyince them 
* 
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of their errors, that we do it with calm - 
neſs; if to remove their ſeruples and weak - 
neſſes, that we reaſon with. them ſeriouſly 
and ſoberly. The heat of zeal, and the 
petulance of wit, are better calculated to 
inflame than to convince, to wound than 
to reform. The Goſpel diſdains them 
both; its venerable truths aſk not the aid 
of ridicule, its mild perſuaſions will not 
be inforced with the ſeverity of ſatire. 
The ſober ſanctity of religion is not leſs 
profaned by the levity of licentious wit, 
than the amiable meekneſs of morality by 
GENS 'of CONE eee £68 


Tur duty, on which we are vious 
liv been hitherto conſidered with a view 
only to its effects on the conduct of other 
men; but we muſt not forget, that it may | 
be recommended alſo from its influence on 
our own. For as an occaſional abſtinence 
even from lawful enjoyments is a neceſſary 

. 


„ 
guard and ſecurity to virtue; in like man- 
ner, abſtaining from the 'appearante' of evil 
may be requiſite to prevent the commiſſion = 
of it. That quick ſenſe of duty, which 
ſlirinks from the ſlighteſt touch, and is 
alarmed at the very ſmalleſt appearance of 
evil, whatever contempt it may-meet with 
in the world, is undoubtedly the beſt pre- 
ſervative of innocence, and' the' brighteſt 
ornament of a truly enlightened mind. 
The moſt diſtant approaches to vice are 
not without hazard: we may plead, and 
certainly with reaſon, for the lawfulneſs 
of thoſe actions, which we deliberately 
eſteem to be in themſelves indifferent ; but 
then how naturally is the plea extended to 

thoſe alſo, which we eſteem to be ſuch 
without due deliberation, or even to thoſe, 
which are only eſteemed ſuch by others? 
m v eter 


Fon ruER, this virtuous deference” to 
the ſcruples of well - diſpoſed men is not 
R — only 


„ 
only ſuggeſted by the fear of danger, but 
. encouraged alſo. by the hope of improve- 
ment. In many of our moral performances, 
there may be ſome uncertainty with reſpect 
to the particular motive from which they 


are derived; but when we thus ſacrifice 
our own ſentiments to the opinions or the 
prejudices of others, when we deſiſt from 
a conduct, which is attended with no pre- 
ſent riſk, either of intereſt, or reputation, 


in ſuch a caſe there can hardly remam a 


doubt, that we are indeed actuated by the 
motives of futurity, and the great prin- 


preſent ſtate of religion, this prineiplfe 
wants ſtrengthening, we need not obſerve; 


and how much it may be ſtrengthened 


in the minuter morals, we need not ſtep 
to compute: for whatever the degree of 
improvement may be, the importance of 


* 


{( m8 3) 
the principle itſelf will alone ſuffice. to 
; render it of 3 eſſential moment. 
Tux n * binn ib Ae. 

1 Wien was thoughitleſſly accuſed of un- 
meaning rigour, appears when duly con- 
ſidered, to be in many ways highly bene - 
ficial. Obedience in this article is one of 
the cleareſt evidences, we are able to give, 
that our conduct is really directed by the 
great and only ſtedfaſt principle of human 
virtue, it increaſes the influence of that 
principle on our minds, it diſplays our 
zeal for the cauſe of goodnels in the moſt 
unambitious and-inoffenſive manner, id is 
itſelf an inſtance of diligent ſelf- govern- 
ment, it forms a conſiderable part of, what 
may — — and is not 
the leaſt engaging. expreſſion of Chriſtian 
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Tax ſame ſpirit of forbearance and cha- 


is equally recommended to all ranks and 

diſtinctions of men. As thoſe, who are 
Sung, ought ths to bear the infinite 
vances, and duties in the moſt indifferent 
performances, are in their turn forbidden 
to cenſure and oondemm thoſe, who are 

cannot always be diicovered without dif- 
to others, or ſafety to ourſelves. To Ur- 
amine the truth of doctrines is the privi- 
lege of a candid and enlightened mind: 
tions of the heart, and aſſign to each no- 
tive its juſt and diſtinct weight, requires 
nothing leſs than infinite wiſdom directed 

. by 
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by infinite goodneſs. And little as it. is in 
our power, it is ſtill leſs in our province: 
Who art thou, that judgeſt andi her man's 
ſervant? to his .own maſter be flandeth or 
Falleth *. Your. little. fretful cenſures, it 
is certain, will have no effect on his fu- 
ture deſtiny; and it is as certain, they 
can have no good one on your w m. 
Ax as you muſt be cautious in- judg- 
ing of other men's conduct, ſo muſt you 
be careful in directing your own. Reaſon, 
however weak and unimproved, when 
aided by the word of God, and the fug- 
geſtions of an honeſt conſcience, .will be 
your beſt and ſafeſt guide. No man's ex- 
ample ſhould in any caſe be blindly and 
implicitly followed. Say not the thing is 
a trifle. To a moral agent, the difference 
between obedience and diſobedience, vice 
and virtue, is always impartant. But a 
man. of refined 8 is more 

N likely 


* Rom, xiv. 4. 
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likely to know the nature of human duty, 
and a man of acknowledged virtue to re- 
ſiſt the allurements of ſin. This is a 
Truth, Which, however obvious in itſelf, 
cannot be admitted as a rule of conduct 
but with great circumſpection and reſerve. 
You are to be judged, not by another 
man's conſcience, but your own." Now 
Conſcience is an unpliant principle, which 

will not bend to the force of example; nor 
_ yield to the weight of authority. Your 
inclination may be” iticreaſed; but your 
reaſon cannot be convinced. And a con- 
duct, which you inwardly condemn, can- 
not be ſanctified by the united concurrence 
of ſaints, confeſſors, and martyrs: it might 
be innocent, it might be laudable in them, 
but it muſt be criminal in you. Still how 
ever ſo general a practice, if it does not 
prove the lawfulneſs of an action, may 


lead us to doubt of its being forbidden. 


So far may be granted, but at the ſame 


tune 
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in guilt; nor from a weaker attachment 
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time ; mi never be forgotten, that to 
contradict a doubtful or a decided con- 
ſcience are crimes of the ſame ſort, though 
higheſt diſobedience to our heavenly maſ- 
ter, to do what we know will certainly 
provoke him; it muſt argue a want of 
due reverence, to do what we fear may 
probably difpleaſe him. Were this matter 


leſs evident from reaſon, it is abundantly 


clear from revelation. The Apoſtolic de- 


ciſion is this; Happy is be, who condemn- 


eth not himſelf in that thing, which be al- 
Ioweth ; and le that dbubteth, if he act in 


_ oppoſition to that doubt, is condemned: for 

| whatſoever is not of faith, is n s. 
Der us then carefully 0800 both ex- 
tremes: let us not, from a weak imitation 


of a reſpected character, involve ourſelves 


* Rom. xiv. 22, 23. 
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1 ae Chriſtian * 
racter cannot be reconciled with theſe 
lighter offences; how muſt it be ſullied 
and defiled with the pollution of groſſer 
vices ? If it be criminal to act in contra» 
diction to the ſuggeſtions of a doubting 
conſcience, to copy indiſcriminately all 
even of the innocent parts of an amiable 
character, or to furniſh materials and op- 
portunity to ſuch injudicious imitation; 
ho highly diſgraceful muſt it be, to act 


in direct oppoſition to the poſitive decla- 
rations of a decided conſcience, to emu- 


late the worſt parts of the worſt charac- 
ters, or to ſeduce the weak and unwary 
to the participation of crimes, which with- 
out ſuch deluſive arts, they would never 
— . 
*** 


Ir 


if $66 3 
Ir were to be wiſhed; that all men 


would at leaſt thus far abſtain from the 


appearance of evil; that if they cannot be 
perſuaded to reſign their innocent indul- 
gences, they would however forbear to 


triumph in their criminal exceſſes: if they 


will not aſpire to the. excellences of reli- 


gion, it may ſurely be expected, that they 
ſubmit to the reſtraints of decency; and 


if they Wil not adorn and reform the world 
by an example of virtue, it may at leaſt 
be required, that they corrupt not human 
ſociety by an open neglect of the divine 
laws, nor inſult it by a ſtudied n 


b ts: own inſtitutions. 


Tuvs 3 may be abs ia 


An and if only this were ef- 


fectually obtained, it would be attended 


with moſt favourable conſequences to the 
intereſts of virtue and religion. External 


decorum, though not virtue, is one of her 
moſt 


( 35 ). 
moſt uſeful allies; it requires the ſame at- 
tention, and impoſes ſimilar reſtraints; and 
he who pays this tribute to religion, can- 
not long be totally eſtranged from her ſer- 
vice. But however inconſiderable its ef- 
fects may be on the perſon himſelf, a ge- 
neral decency of conduct muſt greatly 
pramote the gradual improvement of pub- 
lic morals. By rendering bad examples 
leſs glaring and conſpicuous it leſſens their 
effects; and by forbidding the outward 
expreſſions of inſult and contempt, it re- 
moves one of the principal diſcourage- 
ments to virtue ; and thus leaves religion 
to exert her full influence on the human 
mind, which in proportion as it 1s freed 
from undue bias, will recover its natural 


tendency to the love OTE be- 
lief of religion. | 
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KEEP THINE HEART WITH ALL DILIGENCE, 
FOR: OUT OP IT ARE THE ISSUES OF LIFE. 


TT is che 1 buſineſz and the pace of a 
being diſtinguiſhed by the gift of rea- 

ſon to/ cultivate with care che intellectual 
powers of his mind, and to ſtrengthen 
thoſe fuperior faculties, which are at once 
the higheſt mark of his natural excellence, 
and the principal ingrellent of his more 
gy tr ani 2 


Wen the ſame bang endowed! 405 
with a moral nature, the improvement of 


the heart would' preſent to his exertions 
a ſtill mere important oBjeCt, which if it 
were te not inipoſed'by the necelſity of duty 

R ſhould 
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ſhould be embraced with the ardour of 
ambition. The interval between reaſon 
and inſtinct may not always be very con- 
ſpicuous: but reaſon directed and digni- 


fed by virtue is indiſputably the moſt ex- 
alted perfection of terreſtrial natures, and 


the ſingle ſource, from which they derive 
their real happineſs. It is indeed the only 
principle of human conduct, which is at- 
tended with effects in any degree conſtant 
and valuable, not confined to trivial gra- 
tifications, or-exhauſted in vehement and- 


interrupted guſts of pleaſure, but ſuch as 
will be uniformly felt and acknowledged 


in every ſtage of our | exiſtence, - will 
ſtrengthen the hand of induſtry; raiſe the. 


dejection of misfortune, and e _ 
| na of ſucceſs. 


3 3 their co- 
lour and character from external cauſes: 
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undertaken, 
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undertaken, the manner, in which they 
are conducted, the event, with which 
they are followed, or even the accidental 
defect or excellence of ſome other attain- 
ment; with which they happen to be com- 
pared, may render them the objects of 
admiration or contempt, of applauſe or 
reproach. But the cultivation of our mo- 
ral principle, being the performance of a 
duty, which has its end and föundation 
in our very nature, will always maintain 
its intrinſic worth; and every change of 
outward ſituation or circumſtance will but 
ſerve to diſplay. ſome new or greater in- 
ſtance of its various and extenſive efficacy. 
It is a purſuit too, in which ſincerity is 
conſtantly followed by ſucceſs; and in 
which, whatever ridicule may be artfully 
thrown on the ſingularity of our firſt at- 
tempts, Succeſs will however ultimately 
vindicate our choice, and in reward of 
our perſevering endeavours will ſecure to 


R 2 . 


— 


the approbation of God, the favour _ 
e and the . e all men. 

— Tus eee ye? the . 
dhen is not to We as a; matter 
of education merely, but as our own beſt 
tereſting the anxious boſom of a parent 
only, but as the very end of our being, 
b eee ——— of our 
. f TY br 13241 
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Iv il indeed demand our as 
higher and more noble attainments, or be 
indolently contented to preſerve. thoſe ad- 
voantages, which we may have already ac- 
quired. For the principles of virtue, 
though fixed in our minds with the ut- 
moſt care, and ſettled on the firmeſt 
f grounds 


( abr ) 


grounds, are ſtill liable to many dangers, 
to be rendered uſeleſs by ſloth; to be cor- 
rupted and depraved by viee: if they do 
not direct, they will inevitably follow the 
general current of our actions; and how 
beautiful ſoever they may ſeem in theory, 
their vigour and permanence are ' wholly 
_ firmneſs, with which they are applied in 
. life; 


Ws fon. den dae e ohio ni 
of the heart are dependent en our eters 


dependent, the danger, to which they are 
Ft expoſed, and which therefore muſt | 
' from the careleſs commiſſion of ſmall 

faults, and the weak indulgence of vicious 

thoughts. - Habits of this kind, harnaleſs 

_ and inſignificant as they may now appear, 
W 

R 3 Trivial 
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Trivial errors naturally ſwell and ripen 
into fins; and they become from this very 
circamſtance the more frequently and cer- 
tainly fatal, becauſe their growth is too 
gradual to awaken the ſenſe of preſent 
danger, or evince the neceſſity of imme- 
diate reſiſtance. Reaſon alſo, which bluſhes 
at our crimes, is often tempted to overlook, 
or * l our mn, not 1 
covers a ſmall offence, will extenuate v=o 
greater, and the virtuous reluctance, which 
is often oppoſed; will in time be ſubdue. 
The principles of goodneſs can in no in- 
ſtance be counteracted with impunity; the 
leaſt violence will diſorder and interrupt 
their gentle influence; and the lighteſt 
ſtain is ſufficient to diſcolour the fountain 
of all human excellence. e 
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not only if he deſpiſe the ſeemingly mi- 
nute effects of unimportant actions, but 
if he omit or miſmanage the direction of 
his moſt ſecret thoughts. - This isa point 
of ſerious moment, 'whether we -confider 
the advantages of attention to it, or the 
hazard and guilt of negle&t. The thought 
of fooliſhneſs is fin *. The mind is pol- 
luted by the ideas which it admits and 
indulges ; and with reſpe& to the degree 
of the offence, the actual perpetration may 
poſſibly make leſs difference than we are 
ſometimes apt to imagine: for if in the 
one caſe we are to add the miſchief done 
to mankind; in the other we may obſerve, ' 
that this miſchief may have been prevented 
by no higher and no better motive than 


the ſelfiſh apprehenſion of worldly diſgrace 
or puniſhment. 


_ Were this matter leſs evident, yet if 
we be ſincere in the purſuit of duty, it is 
R4 obvioully 


Prov. xxiv. . 
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obviouſly our wiſdom to reſiſt the adver- 
faries of virtue on their firſt appearance, 
while their impreſſions are yet weak and 
tranſient, ſtrengthened by no mean com- 
pliances, and ſupported by no Is 
party ibn. our Own. breaſts. 


By this conduct alſo we ſhall hare the 
peculiar advantage, not only of repalling 

the enemies of our peace before they haye 
obtained firm hold on our affections, but 
of beginning the conqueſt of the paſſions, 
while the temptations of the world are yet 
diſtant. In ſuch circumſtances the diffi, 
culties of our probation will be leaſt op- 
preſlive to us; the victories of the cloſet 
axe the prelude to more conſpicuous ſuc- 
ceſſes; and when our thoughts are ones 
reduced under ſtrict diſcipline, it muſt be 
an object of more than uſual magnitude, 


which can induce us to r through the 
| ſtrong 
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erer 


— 


ren  infrnc of goverment is at 
the tl of vice, and the beſt aſſiſt- 
. ance to our progreſs in virtue: for the 
mind thus exerciſed is always on its guard' 
againſt danger, and always in readineſs to 
aim at new acquirements : its relaxations 
bave the chearfulneſs and tranquillity of 
mnocence : its buſier hours are dedicated 
to objects of real moment, to intellectual 
or moral improvement, to public or do- 
meſtic cares, to preſent or future happi- 
neſs, and are alternately ſoothed by hope, 
dignified by virtue, or conſecrated by de- 


f Iv it be objected, that the duty recom- 
mended is impoſſible to be performed, 
that evil thoughts will intrude into the 

heart 
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heart of man, though every paſs be guard- 
ed with our utmoſt vigilance. it may be 
obſerved in return, that there is no duty 
of life, which is not impoſſible, in the ſame 
ſenſe, and perhaps to the ſame; degree. 
The. moſt cautious conduct will not al- 
ways ſecure us from the ſurpriſe of paſſion, 
or the allurements of pleaſure :. but who 
will aſſert that the obligations to virtue 
muſt therefore ceaſe, becauſe we cannot 
always ſtrictly fulfil them? In the caſe 
before us, as in all others, our ſucceſs may 

de incomplete, and our progreſs at the 
ſame time very important. A moderate 
ſhare of attention will exclude many pre- 
ſumptuous. thoughts, and chace away 
many ſeducing images: and even thoſe, 
which force themſelves upon us, will uſu- 
ally, if not entertained with indiſcreet fa- 
- miliarity, be tranſient and harmleſs gueſts. 
It is the warmth of indulgence, which 
calls forth the powers of our boſom ene- 


my, 
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my, and the fatal ſecurity of unſuſpetting 


folly, which enables him 'to wound our 
PERHAPS it may be pleaded, that the 
numberleſs reſtrictions, which control 
and regulate our mutual intercourſe with 
each other, however necetlary, are {till a 
burden; and that to impoſe, in addition 
to all theſe, a perpetual reſtraint on the 
free commerce of the mind, is to reduce 
the condition of human life to an anxious 
ſtate of laborious and unceaſing ſervitude. 


| Now even ſuppoſing this repreſentation 
of our miſery to be juſt, I fear we cannot 
extract from it any conſoling inference. 


The law may be ſevere, but it is ſtill the 


undoubted meaſure of our duty: and the 
fame argument which diſplays the inqui- 
ive en an e and irreſiſtible 

_ governor, 
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governor, is but to the ſubject an alarm- 
ing proof that obedience is indiſpenſable. 


Bor the whole matter of the plea reſts 
upon a falſe foundation, The indolent 
may dread the impoſſibility, and the liber- 
tine may deride the timorous ſcruples of 
exact obedience. We know, that the per- 
| formance of a real obligation may be dif- 
ficult but cannot be diſgraceful : and even 
with reſpect to its difficulty, the toils of 
duty, however exaggerated, cannot be at 
all compared with the voluntary hard- 
ſhips, which the weakneſs of ſuperſtition 
has often ſubmitted to, and the unwearied 
ſpirit of enthuſiaſm has often ſurmounted. 
Nor has it ever been ſhewn, that they 
have conſulted either the eaſe or the hap- 
pineſs of life, who have rafhly exchanged 
the ſtern diſcipline of virtue for the wild 
licenſe of vice. For that freedom, which 
conſiſts in the violation of the laws, whe- 

Pang of ther ö 
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ther of God or man, is always ruinous in 
proportion to its extent: While moral re- 
as they are partial. The paſſion, which 
is often indulged, will indeed oſten rebel, 
but that which is ee, — will in- 
N ou n. | 

Tom: fiſt dificultics' in ee and 
they are the uſual cauſes of all the reſt, 
ariſe not ſo much from our inability to 
perform its higher duties, as our propen- 
ſuy to. flight its leſs important directions: 
2 ſo much from the ſtrong temptations 

to great crimes, as the fancied difference: 
of wal ———_— ue And it b the pe- 
his precepts to this cireumſtance in our 
nature; that he has provided not only 
nn the exceſſwe prevalence of * 
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and — bel to o inculcate; — 
ſingle affected effort of auſtere or oſten- 
. teur virtre, Þut the 3 habits of 
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AMONG the: many FS _s ts: 
tion, which are directed to facilitate our 
moral attainments, that, which perhaps 
contributes to this purpoſe the moſt power- 
fully. is the precept immediately under our 
conſideration. The prudent government 
of our thoughts, it is certain, will greatly 
influence the whole of our future con- 
duct; nor does it appear, that even the 
preſent diſcharge of it is attended with 
any difficulty, from which we need to 
ſhrink, or any peculiar hardſhip, of which 
we can reaſonably complain. From this 
| inſtance of obedience we can have no fears, 
that life will loſe/its chearfulneſs, or that 
moral beauty will put on a ſullen and for- 
100 Fe | bidding > 
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bidding aſpect. For pleaſure itſelf is here 
decidedly on the part of duty, and our 
enjoyments are multiplied as our virtues 
are refined. The moſt exquiſite luxury: 
of the imagination is conſiſtent with. the 
purity of innocence: nor is it eaſy to con- 
ceive, what ſtrange delight can be con- 
veyed to an ingenuous temper by re- 
flections, which excite the bluſſi of ſhame» 
or open the wounds of remorſe. As for 
thoſe men, who have deſtroyed the one, 
and baniſhed the other of theſe uſeful, 
though it muſt be acknowledged painful 
and humiliating, ſentiments, they are ad- 
vanced to an eminence in vice, far beyond 
the limits of our preſent ſubject; yet even 
ried mind can repoſe with more compla- 
with greater triumph, than that applaud- 
ing conſciouſneſs which good men feel on 
bine | the 
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efhcacy. to avoid the danger of ſurprifs, 
_ andto: reſiſt the. force of temptation : and 
a degree: of eminenee,. which: they other 
wile: cannot approach, and of n. 
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of ſucceſs indeed, pervadeithe whale cir- 
_ cuit of morals. The heart; which. is care- 
fully regulated, will be as ſenſible to the 
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are dependent only on ts own,operations; 
and may therefore, heit diſſerent degrees 
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longer potieſs:the forcerof an :cxample; | 
its: influence on ſocictyn ma indeed be 
thwarted by a thauland accidents, but its 
effect on our own minds aud our own 
happineſs.15 dependent only on ourſeltes. 
457500622 T 27 (70 U mints 
Hen then / is an object worthy: our 
enen ee this ohect be at 
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bataſtets gefuttorp and priagarigts, called 
forth oplyihy chance, and directed bythe | 
feelings of the moment, rather than by the. 
| ſober: didtates-of reaſon. A double-minded. 
the principles of faith, and it holds/as 
vering, for that is here the ſenſe of the 
will naturally partake of the inGability of 
n faundation; and he. wha-diretts his 
ans by no: uniform rale, can...certainly, 
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culative reſinement; the obligation point- 
edout toouroblervaiis's clear and drang. 


which whe. i requires urn; of 
benevolent affections of our minds be ex- 
tended univ et ſally to all, /howeyer remote 
fram the teach of our activity; nat ſurely 

for- m_— benefit of thoſe, ion hyper 
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ten; that the general principle of huma- 


nity: and kindneſs might be ſo deeply and 
habitually impreſſed on our minds, that 


no prejudice ſhould darken, and no ſelfiſn- 
neſs abſorb, that ſacred ray of ſocial love, 


when gilds the ſeene of man, and points" 
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our 2 zement, and to fealiſe and 
exemplify our virtues for the eſteem and 


imitation. of others. This is indeed the, 
only medium, however dark and doubtful, 


through which the qualities of the mind 
are ſubfect to our inſpection: and though 
it will not always diſcover to us the hy- 


is to un of more importance, to dete che 
deceins'bf our own hiarts, If our virtue 
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ſentiment, if it being not foltte # Mir 
ſeaſon the ſeveral fruits of good works, 
the concluſion cannot be avoided, dur 
heart! is unſound, 3 and. our = rg in. 
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: Turs then] is. 3 oY which we W 
ought to examine ourſelves, and by which 
alone our characters are, or can be fixed, 
in the judgement of mankind; a tribunal 
: which: may be often deceived, but which 

e 3M man of ſenſe ever deſpiſed. 

5 e eee at which 
ve muſt all one day ſtand, the deciſions 

0 of which are followed by more aweful 

ace and directed by ſeverer max 
s. God ſeerb not as man ſeeth; for man 

"m on che outward appearance, but” the 
Lord lodketh on; the heart . He collefts 
not our principles by flow and doubtful 

emen bon aur mixed cos. but is a 
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diſcerner of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart, and vabies our molt ſplendid 
performan only as they are derived 
from the genuine motives or habits of 
duty. All things are naked and opened unto 
the eyes of him, with whom wwe have to db: 
in his ſight, the fam of godlineſs cannot 
conceal the abſerch of its inward power, 
and. the diſpoſition to goodneſs; however 
une xerciſed, is not undiſtinguiſhed. He 
ſees and approves the reſignation,” which 
is yet untried by ſufferings, arid the ſpirit 
of generoſity,” which droops in the-ſhade 
of poverty. And as the fpecious actions, 


which are performed from oſtentatious 


and worldly motives, will hereafter be di- 
veſted of their falſe luſtre, and meet with 
their due recompence ; ſo the milder vir- 
. tues, which have _ increaſed the happineſs 


of men without courting their applauſe, 


and even the moſt hidden excellences of 
_ the heart, which want of opportunity or 
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ancient Jews, to eſtabliſh the diſtine- 
many of them thought it honourable to 
their religion, as well as favourable-to 
their on practice, to confer that diſtin- 
guiſhing pre- eminence on one or other of 
venant: ſome of them giving the prefe- 
rence to Sacrifice, and others to Cireum 
ciſion; ſome to the punfual obſervance 
of the Sabbath, and pthers to the ſerupu- 
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Ima. tithes allotted forthe 
ſupport of the Temple and public worſhip 
of God. In oppoſition to theſe. abſurd 
opinions, whichwere founded on prejudice 
and paſſion, and could be maintained on 
no better principles, our Saviour informs 
them, that the great precepts of revealed 
religion are the precepts of Nature, the 
Love of God and the Love of Man: that 
poſitive Inſtitutions muſt not be wantonly 
neglected, but that moral and religious 

duties are always invariably, and indiſpen- 
fably neceſſary, Thoy ſhalt love the Lerd 
thy God with all thine heart ; and thy neigh- 
 bour as thyſelf : , there is none; other cum- 
- mandment greater than theſe *.. Theſe things 
agli ye #0 have done, rene nach | 
Gd Bi KO 2010 HART HA an aui 
eur ig n l . , 


Ws i fem. the een 


Jes; and if we conſidered the conduct 
_ only of Chriſtians, yr ſhould not be led 


to 


Mark xii. 30, 31. 
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a, judgement, mercy and ch . 
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an Garden withour paß. th 6 
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"IT is not bak; nn W 
aids aſſert, that the greater vices are 
laſt diſgraceful effort of unbluſhing pro- 
fligaey. For it is of ſmall moment; what 
our opinions may be, while they fail in 
"A * conduct: they fail indeed 

in 


(&) 


. to the moſt 
eſſertial duties; but in the leſs important 
offices of life, they are often totally inef- 
att the offerides, which under the title of 
the failings and follies of human nature 
plead for the forgiveneſs of God, and un- 
der the fanftion of cuſtom and faſhion 
command the compliance of man. Such are 
the Sins, which moſt conſtantly beſet us, 
and moſt eaſily foil our vigilance: and even 
when wre are warned and convinced of the 
dangers to be dreaded from the greater 
vices, when we ſee the terrors of the Lord 
ſet in array againſt 'tliem, when fear and 
prudence perſuade and compel our flight, 
we ſtill weaklly linger on the borders of 
Sin, we ſtill fut our eyes on ſome pro- 
hibited retreat, ſome favourite indulgence, 
N language of the Patri- 

| arch, 
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ach, O lt ma; ofeape;thithery ain it uot a. 
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. of ain. Mid Sy out 


| the nice line, which ſeparates fazilts ft@m. 


vines, or to diſcriminate thoſe offeticrs, 


from thoſe which the world uſually holds, 


the preſent diſcourſe to ſhew the ampottsi 
ance of unremitted attention to the leaſt. 
the ſame arguments, which; recommend 
theſe, will in forte the higher obligations 
of life with ſuptrior weight: 
2 30% ir iL ad 4 oh 
agiatjpofabaiioges fellow 

eee big 
ni eig e iin, #19 0. 61 11a 
. Tnar the hani aß we kghter of- 
fences are vague and indeterminat. 
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ae tit r nene sn 
peculiatly expoſes us to the allurements 
of greater vices. rie A tet i ee 
hen ilcut bf. Foal: lain Act 1 wh 
| n 1 lib vn N rette 
| 9042680 £05 -MARNTS DAIRSTINGE GU AO; 
are not always ſo diſtinctly marked, that 
in what particular circuniſtances an action 
ceaſes to be laudable; where for inſtance. 
generoſity expands into ptofuſion, or fitu- 
gality is contracted into avarice. The 
fame ſort of difficulty will be found in 
comparing the different degrees of - the 
fame vice: ami}. it is a difficulty, which if | 


. a. * 
— 
” F 1 5 * ><. I 


| (#7 ) 
is certainly much more frequent; for all 
vices-are.capable of degrees, but all- wioes 
caſe alſo, errors are not only more proba-- 
venturing to the extremity of Virtue, we 
but if we once careleſſly wander within 
may be ſeduced, what pleaſuis mæy in- 
pede our retreat. mcf 203: i'r 12s 
e te mala nt Bod 202 ad Lt sm 
Tux vioes inereaſe by flow:arid imper- 
oaptible gradations- from the little wrong- 
neſb, at which the mind is diſſatisſied to 
theamurder, at which it ſhudders. Were 
Moſk: men package: wilk/be.inclinedotis 
Place it; alittle beyond the point, they; | 
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i URT in fixing the limit berweew 
ſpring from the hatare-of Man. We are 

all of us partial to our oπm defects; and 
with a barſhmeſs and aſperiey, which 
ſcarcely any crimes ſhould provoke ; we 
their own-vicious excolies are viewed with: 
2 favour, .and adutgenrce} which-the moſt 
pardonable:failmgs carmot either deſerve, 
or excuſe; : Unter dhe dias ol theſe ſl 
any. mari: ſhould/corftanely Be and ae 
knowledge-the ſubtle diſtmétens, which 
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even the clear eye of unprejudiced reaſori 


nne W e be 


Non i is this all; 3 to the Ke VIPER: 
ated by Self-deceit, muſt be added the 
more numerous and more fatal errors ob- 
truded by Publie opinion. Man is the 
ſlave of habit; What he ſees conſtantly, he 


ſees without concern; and the vices, which 
in one age excite his abhorrence, are in 
another committed without reluctance or 
remorſe : not becauſe they are leſs heinous, 


but merely becauſe they are more frequent. 
The Nations of the world ſeem to have 


ſuppoſed, that the divine laws reſemble 
| their own, where univerſal neglect amounts 
to a formal repeal. It would be painful 
to enumerate the many groſs inſtances, in 
which. the opinion of mankind, as well as 

their practice, has been unaccountably 
perverted. Even in the moſt moral writers 


of Greece and Rome, ſome of the maſt 
T deteſtable 
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in a light, 
deteſtable crimes are placed 
ſenſe of their 
; TORY | 
: But what need is bruce 
23 t or diſtant nations, _ 
7 and country, direct 
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VV truft the day will yet come, when 
theſe repreſentations of Chriſtian manners 
will ceaſe almoſt to be believed: in the 
mean time, if we wiſh, I do not ſay to de- 
ſtroy, but to reſiſt the tyranny of fathion; 
we muſt guard with unwearied attention 


againſt the gradual encroachments of the 


| ſahaller vices; for while we can reconcile 
ourſelves to thoſe fins, Which we call 


tivial, we ſhell not preſerve any laſting 


IT then the limits of theſe lighter 
offences are ſo uncertain in. themſelves, 


and ſo capriciouſly altered by private af- 
fection or public opinion, the only pru- 
dent as well as virtuous alternative left, 


is, to diſmiſs the whole train, and reſolve 
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To this conduct we ſhall tee further 
induoements if we conſider, 


u. PE the OY even of light 


offences is in itſelf * as . 
us to e 1 11 


— 


e every llc of the leaſt v vi- 
cious inclination, and every neglect of the 
ſmalleſt duty, when not incompatible with 
ſome more effential obligation, is in itſelf, 
if not deeply, yet really and truly crimi- 
nal, cannot be denied in words, however 
it may be diſregarded in practice. The 
only queſtion, which merits our attention 
is this, whether the law, which declares 
them crimes, has alſo declared them ſuch 
crimes; as will be puniſhed. Now, from 
Revelation, which i is our rule of conduct, | 
we learn that, on the due performance of 
certain conditions, the greateſt crimes will 
beforgiven; and without the performance 
9 of 
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of thoſe conditions, I know not, on what 


authority we can'pronounce, that the leaſt 
will be wholly unpuniſnece. 


Tax general aſſertion, that every vice 
requires our repentance, muſt indeed be 
underſtood with ſome reſerve : for ſuch is 
the nature of man, that he is perpetually 
guilty of errors, which he perhaps neither 
at the time perceives, nor afterwards re- 
collets: and in this caſe he cannot ſo 
properly be anſwerable for the crimes 
themſelves, as for the habit of inattention, 
which produced them, 


Now that, with this reſtriction, every 
deviation from moral rectitude will come 
under the notice and cenſure of the great 


Governor of the world, is not only clear 
from the general holineſs of the Chriſtian 


precepts, which require us to endeavour _ 


at leaſt o be blameleſs and perfeet in ev 
| ESI PRA 
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(92) : 
| Hed word and work; but alſo from the 
expreſs deciſion of the Author of our re- 
ligion, who has determined, that the com- 
mandments, which forbid murder, adul- 
tery, and perjury, forbid alſo all cauſeleſs 
ceſſary oatlis ; who has declared, that 
Vr every idle word, that men ſhall ſpeak, 
they ſhall give an account thereof in the day 
e Judgement +: and who, by the mouth 
of his Apoſtle has taught us, that Chiiſ- 
tian virtue is inconſiſtent, not only with 
diſobedience to the dictates of a decided 
conſcience, but even with inattention to 
the ſcruples of a doubting mind; for 
| whatſoever it not of faith is in t : and that 
when our example emboldens real vice, 
' but even when it encourages thoſe acts of 
indifference, which the weak, the igno- 
rant, or the tender mind may fancy to'be 
Matth. v. 22. 28. 34. + Matth. xii. 36. 
t Rom. xiv. 23. e 
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n for coben ye ſo fin. againſt. th 
brethren, and wound. their "weak ann: 
fn Ars of 


1 N we fre, that the leaſt 
duties are ſeriouſly enjoined, and that ac- 
tions in themſelves the moſt indifferent, 
are very ſolemnly forbidden; ſurely then 
we have ſufficient reaſon to apprehend, 


dat however trifling a fault may in itſelf 


appear, yet if it be committed frequently, 
or perhaps. conſtantly, if. it be guarded 
againſt by no care, if it be atoned for by 
no remorſe, ſuch an accumulation of ag- 
gravating circumſtances cannot but very 
eee eee 


n 
II. Tur commillion of lighter of- 


A dangerous alſo, as it peculiarly 


. 
VIces. 
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41 Cor. viii. 12. 


(296) | 
Tx mind of man, from the conſtitu- 
tion of nature, and the effects of education, 
is commonly ſo averſe from vice, that it 
muſt have ſuffered many outward temp- 
tations and many inward ſtruggles, before 
it can be brought to conſider the deeper 
crimes without horror. By degrees only 
we become reconciled to the ſmalleſt de- 
viations from duty. But when one vice 
has entered our heart, another ſolicits ad- 
miſſion with the ſame- importunity, and 
uſually with the ſame ſucceſs : till at length 
a a wide dapr is opened for the great enor- 
mities; and the attention, which we pur- 


poſed to reſerve for important — 
3s at laſt paid to none, 


A Turns une principle of human action 
more powerful than cuſtom. In common 
fe, its force is univerſally acknowledged 3 
there is no habit ſo fooliſh, to which we 
may not be enſlaved, no ſingularity ſo 


(297) 


diſguſting; to which we may not become 8 


ve only mean to expoſe; and the peculiar 


manners, which are thoughtleſily adopted 
_ In trifling inſtances, will obſtinately ad- 
here to-us on the moſt ſerious occaſions, 
So alſo in our moral conduct, the habit 
of yielding to the ſolicitations of pleaſure 
or paſſion, though acquired in ſmaller 
matters, will certainly extend its power, 
and in various degrees affect almoſt every 


action of our lives: till what in youth 


was inattention, in age becomes indiffe- 


rence; and what was once only a negli- 


gence of minuter articles, improves by 
repeated indulgence into a general diſre- 
gard of every moral and religious duty. 


weakly excuſed, as ſmall, or preſumptu- 


oully defended, as innocent: in both caſes, 
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our ſubſequent conduct is involved in pe- 


cipl<f argomint, one won be cmi 
harmleſs, the next in degree to it cannot 
be thought very arion: and when once 
by imprudent- conceſſions our .reaſon is 
made the patron of Sin, it is impoſſible 
to foreſee, how far we may be depraved: 
for of all the enemies of virtue, the moſt | 
ſucceſsful and the moſt SIG at __ 


. 


. Ir, nnn ey 


yield to the temptations of any known fin, 
defend us in our future conflifts ; we give 
up all the advantages of ſueceſs; our re- 
ſolution is no longer nerved with the 
ſtrength and ſpirit of victory; our hopes 
hn eee e 


For” 
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Fon the object is now, not to preſerve - 


ſtrain our Guilt : and they, who have 


nobler cauſe, will. not be very active or 
xealous in defence of the menner. 


Tux Vices alſo are not only each of 


capable of degrees, but many of them natul 


rally aHied and united to eachother; and if 
any one be incautioufly admitted, or un- 
ſueceſsfully reſiſted, ſeldom will it fall to 
introduce a train of others more wieked 


and more dangerous than itſelf. Thus 


Gaming is alternately productive of the 
wildeſt profalion and che meaneſt diſho- 
neſty: Intemperance is the fruitful parent 
of a oroud of crimes: and the mixing in 
the profligate,” which may ſometimes be 
che effect of mere imprudence only, is it 


not 
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CL 0? 
not the conſtant and common ſource of 
en vice, * can Ae er our nature? : 


aner it appears, a e ths ir 
guilt cannot be admitted into the heart, 
without endangering its greateſt and beſt 
qualities. And the man, who voluntarily 
offends in ſmall points, if he with diffi- 
culty preſerve any regard to duty, will 
but be engaged in a fruitleſs attempt; to 
regulate his conduct by two oppoſite prin- 
ciples, and divide his affections * 
God: and nen. ö 


Bur in + this-partial obedience there is 
one glaring abſurdity, which both the 
wicked and the good will equally ſee and 
acknowledge: for while he incurs the 
guilt of ſin, and ſubmits to the reſtraints 
of religion, he foregoes the pleaſures of 
the one, and forfeits the rewards of the 


(--.56E Nr 

Ate has been very juſtly obſerved, chat 
an attention to ſmall matters is one of the 
moſt indiſputable ſigns of improvement 
in virtue. It is indeed the laſt labour, 
56 which completes the trials of the return- 
ing ſinner : and how many ſevere ſtrug- 
gles muſt have been endured, before he 
could break the chains of habit, and ſilence 
the clamours of indulged paſſions. Happy 
is the man, who thus finiſhes the toils of 
duty; but happier, far happier he, Who 
thus begins them. Though he may not 
reach that high degree of perfection, to 
which he aſpires, he is however/always 
ſecure from the attacks of groſs and gro- 
velling vices: for Virtue muſt be weak⸗ 
ened by many failings, before it can be 
ſubdued by ſuch diſgraceful enemies. At- 
tention indeed is neceſſary to him, as well 
as to others: and he wiſely prefers the 
chearful vigilance of early innocence, to 
the ſorrowful and anxious watchings of 
21 late 


183 


late repentance. He knows that the bf 
of a Chriſtian is a ſtate of warfare; the 
combat may be delayed, but not avoided: 
he therefore exerts his ftrength, while 
unimpaired, while fucceſs is yet eaſy, and 

its trumphs complete, "Theſe are ad- 
vantages, we muſt all of us remember, 
which, if once loſt, can be no longer re- 
gained. When the power of vicious. ha- 
bits is confirmed, it can only be reduced 
by a long feries of painful conflicts: in 
this ſituation, a ſingle victory is attended 
with ſcarcely any perceptible effect, but a 


fate; for on the ſlighteſt failure, while 


fear . and Paſſion betrays, our 
ſwalleſt difficulty forms an inſuperable 
obſtacle, and every object, which is not 
immediately within our reach, is haſtily 
relinquiſhed, as beneath our ambition, or 
beyond our attainment... 


1 


- V. 
C 


I, therefore we wiſh to diſcharge the 

higher offices of life with conſiſtence and 
firmneſs, to do thoſe things, which cer- 
tainly and confeſſedly - ought to be dane; 
there is no duty, how unimportant ſoever, 
which can be ſafely diſregarded; and there 
is nothing connected with virtue, how 
{lightly ſoever, but prudence as well as 
religion will direct us not to leave it un- 
done. > 0665 27 en 
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TvrocRisv is che acting of a part; 

1 che aſſuming of a eee cha- 
re of nn and in eig 
of our conduct; in the common and ini 
different, as well as in the moral, and 
more important tranſactions of life. In 
Religion, it may ſhew-itſelf in the pre- 
tending, either to more virtue, than a man 
really poſſeſſes, or to more vice, than he 
is willing to commit. The former mode 
of action is uſually diſtinguiſhed by the 
1 while the latter is in com- 
„ by the 
gentler 
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* or of Falſe Shame. 1 far 


imperfectly deſcribed, becauſe it does not 
always, or perhaps even generally ariſe 


from miſplaced modeſty, from that ex- 
ceſſive ſoftneſs of temper, which we may 


lament and reprove, but cannot very ri- 


gidly condemn. On the contrary, the af- 


fectation of vice will appear, both from 


its origin and effects, to be often entitled 
to a full ſhare of the ſevereſt reproach, 
which the worſt and moſt contemptible 
ſpecies of hypocriſy can deſerve. It ſprings 
from the ſame ſource, a deſire to unite 
thoſe inconſiſtent pleaſures and advantages, 
which no uniform conduct can reconcile: 
it betrays an equal or greater meanneſs of 
ſpirit; for ſname is by no means the na- 


tural attendant. of virtue: and it pro- 


duces effects of at leaſt equal malignity, 
by drawing the example of numbers into 


- thefervice and ſupport of ſin, With re- 
” ww e perſons themſelves who: are 


— 
1 1 
1 
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thus guilty, if it be thie leſs odious, it is 
alſo perhaps the more dangerous extreme. 
Imitation often becomes the very thing, 
which it was originally meant to feign. 
The pretender to virtue, from the native 
beauty of the object, to which, with what 
ever view, he muſt conſtantly attend, or 
from the converſation and example of 
thoſe, with whom he muſt frequently” 
mix, has ſome chance of loving and ac- 
quiring the character, which he endea- 
vours only to aſſume : while the raſh pre- 
tender to vice will hardly avoid involving 
himſelf in crimes, which reaſon bids him 
abhor, and which all the force of paſſion 
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«Tarr different ſorts = 


though they will appear nr 
in men of all ages, diſpoſitions, and dif- 
tinctions, have yet each of them its fa- 
vourite character, which it peculiarly loves 

U 2 to 
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to inen Thus the one is more ge- 
nerally found in the young, and the other 
in the aged: becauſe in youth, the rigid 
virtues are not unfrequently, to the eye 
ol a perverted. world, even more diſgrace- 
ful than its natural vices; while the ac- 
quired appetites of age often cannot be 
completely gratified without the appear- 
ance of virtue. It is to be obſerved like- 
tue demands the conſtant exertions of a 
cautious, experienced, and deſigning mind: 
but; the affectation of vice is an obvious, 
artleſs thing, requiring no other quality 
than irreſolution and raſhneſs, and there- 
which diſtruſts its firmeſt convictions, 
when oppoſed by reproach and ridicule, 
or to the bold unthinking ſpirit, which 
from confidence in itz ſtrengtbo, or blind= | 
| neſs to its danger, does not unjformly fol 
\ Sou) hg IE Sy of cont low: 
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low the guidance of ew. ere 
mie 


In thi followings Ameise it is in- 
nal to confider diſtinctly, the different 
hypocriſy, which is employed in conform- 
ing ourſelves to this world, in aſſuming 
<6 of \ von or ee thoſe | 
* virtue. „ 0&, 


dd a | wan convinced, that tis 
his fellow- creatures, Wend bad be 
his intereſt; if it were not alſo his duty, 
to avoid every thing; which has the re- 
moteſt tendeney to looſen the ties of mo- 
rality, or leſſen the actual influence of re- 
ligion. But when he is further perſuad- 
ed, that not only his on ſecurity, but 
the preſervation of human ſociety, and 

the preſent and future happineſs of every 
v 3 ind 
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individual in that ſociety, are in various 
ways dependent on the ſame principle; 
that he is himſelf ſtationed by the Author 
of nature, to watch over the intereſts of 
virtue, to cultivate its graces in his own 
breaſt, and recommend it to the purſuit 
and attention of others: if ſuch an one 
were merely ſilent in the cauſe of good- 
neſs, and heard the doctrines of religion 
and the obligations of morality traduced 
and ridiculed without an effort in their 
defence; it would ſurely be deemed a 
ſtrange deſertion of duty, and an unac- 
countable breach of the important truſt 
committed to his charge. Vet ſtrange 
ſituation ſuppoſed is the ſituation of man, 
and the conduct obſerved in it one of the 
moſt common of human failures. 


| | Ty then'to ſuffer the inſolenee of vice 
without indignation, and without reproof, 
Wd 0 
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bea wiakhels, which cannot betlefended; 
what ſhall we ſay of him, who liſtens to 
the voice of the charmer with indulgence 
and pleaſure? who pays the liberal tribute 

of admiration and applauſe, on ever lively 
remark, on every ludicrous alluſion, with- 
out conſidering that there are ſerious and 
important ſubjects, where wit is e 
ee and e ns Ye 
a Ds may a hos 
to the faults of others, it might however 

have been reaſonably expected, that no 

man, who had not made a very-conſider- 
able — in the ways of vice, would 
proſtitute his own underſtanding in her 
ſervice, and uſe a language ſq little con- 
ſiſtent with the plaineſt dictates of the 
human heart. Vet there are not wanting 

thoſe, who, from whatever motives, do 
not ſeruple to ſpeak lightly, where they by 
*. think lightly, where the im- 
U 4 portance 


— are — — to be 
miſtaken, an too dreadful — 
e 3 494445 Os 6 HOt 5" 230 
© Naw, FR ths inks 3 
here. There are men; who, with perverſe 
ambition, will aſpire. to the credit ox ad- 
vantage of vices, in the guilt of which 
they hy no means intend to-partake; who 
wil raiſe and encourage ſufpicion, while 
they ſecretly rejoice in its falſehood; and 
will appear outwardly the enemies of that 
© Virtue, which they imwandly revere.../Ljte 
complicated weaknels, guilt, and hazard 
of this diſingenuous behaviour will be ſuf. 
' ficiently ſeen, if we duly conſider its mo- 
tives and tendencies; that it uſually ſprings 
from the want of diſcretion or of ſpirit, 
and mixes in its courſe with every vice, 


| petiodsof life; and act with different de- 


6330 
Tus temptatiqns fo this unyarthy.con- 
— aidearbe allowed; are many 
and various: they meet us in different 


grres of ſtrength ; ſome of them millead 
is hut à little way, others enttungle us in 
2 ſome is limited to certain caſes, 

ile that of others extends univerſally to 
every part of human intercourſe; forme 
— us early in vice, others are ſlower 
in their operations, but by dint of perſe- 
verance ar lengtivequally fuccebfyl. Thus 
the fear of diſobliging men, if unmixed 
end in mere neutrality; it will indeed 
never ſuffer us to rebuke vice; nor wilt it 
perhaps often tempt us to commit it. In 
like manner, the fear of ſaigularity affecta 
us only in certain circumſtances ; unpo- 
pular virtues muſt be avoided, or diſguiſ- 
ed, and faſhionable vices muſt be indulg- 
241 25 8 2 N » 842855 ed, 
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ed, or at leaſt affected; but in all other 

to the direction of our own judgement. 

conduct of others, but wide as the range 
of fancy, and various as its fears. There 

s alſo an abſurd kind of vanity, the mo- 
tions of which are irregular, but violent: 
it pants after erninence of any ſort, and, 
if it take a wrong direction, and engage 
us in improper purſuits, will hurry us 
headlong to the extremes of vice. Self- 

intereſt, on the other hand, is a cool and 
ſedate motive; it does not uſually ſpring 
up early in the mind, nor is it of rapid 
growth; but where it has once taken deep 
root, it ſpreads wide, is checked with dif- 
ficulty, and ſeldom, if ever, totally ſub- 
dann, in may iro e . 


.  AMoNs all theſe diſcouragements ta 
. virtue; there is no one, which acts in its 
0 Own 
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own. ſphere with more prevailing fotos 
than the dread of ſingularity: and unfor- 
beyond its natural bounds: by: the pecu- 
liarities of thoſe, who certainly meant not 
to do the evil, which-they have cauſed. 
The intercourſe of man with his Creator 
partakes of his infirmities; the devotional 
affections are by ſome ſublimed into en- 
thuſiaſm, and by others degraded into ſu- 
that the pure ſuhſtance of Religion is by 
and the leaſt appearance of it often meets 
letters, forgetting their liberal profeſſions 
of candour and openneſs, will, many of 
them, almoſt conſtantly expreſs themſelves 
on the ſubject of religion in ſuch terms, 
as are applicable only to its worſt abuſes; 
we cannot wonder, that ſome of their 


% 
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thoughtleG admirers, in their eagerneſs to 
avoid one extreme, ſhould careleſily ruſh 
into the other; and without diſcovering 
the temperate mean, which is ſo ſtudi- 
ouſly concealed from them, ſhould blindly 
abandon-.themfelves to the coldneks of _ 
ee dame eee 
Ob re 

erun mative, which bee | 
is Falſe hs It 5 indeed matter of 
few things, of which men ſeem to be more 
the ſun; while their modeſt virtues ſhrink 
ſtealth is committed with a guilty bluſh, 
and concealed with diſgraceful care. Or, 
if by chance they are betrayed into an act 
of goodneſs, which cannot eaſily avoid 
N they have ſill che art of dif 
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wo 
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claiming its merit, by aleribing ie ſore | 


cency REI moms eee 


of devotion; Us nme juſti- f 
fied: it is a deferenꝭ due to the publie 


opinion, the public manners; tie public 
authority, or in ſnort any thing; except. 
ing only what it ſhould be, thie conſeien - 


tious obſervance of our on religious Tons ob. 


ligations. But ſurely nothing can be more 


neſs: and treachery of ſuell a defence: 


which inſtead'of the life and ſubſtatice 7 


Religion, deludes us with an empty form; 
and; for e, eee 'of "ue | 


* 


fatal to the cauſe of virtue, than the weak 
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leave any diſcermble interval between the 
affectation of vice and its reality. On 
entering the great ſcene of the world, a 
raſni and forward temper, ieee of 
diſtinction and impatient of control, is 
very apt to miſtake the boldneſs and "My 
velty of opinions for a mark of truth and 
genius; and to conſider the neglect of rule 
and contempt of reſtraint, as à ſure teſt 
of ſuperior ſpirit. Hence in theory he 
becomes a profeſſed admirer of liberal ſen- 
what he cannot approve, aſſents to What 
he does not underſtand, rejects the com- 
mon notions of common ſenſe, to ſnew 
his depth of reflection, and to prove in- 
conteſtably his liberty of thought, ſubmits 
without reſerve to the authority of every 
poſitive Infidel. In practice alſo, he ſud- 
denly ventures, with full confidence in his 
neee eee 
2 really 


— 
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really abhors, for the fake of the looſo 
duous effort is to calm the painful emo- 
tions of a naturally good heart: by de- 
grees he learns to ſuſpend the riſing ſen- 


timents of virtue, he catches the language 
and manners of his companions, from 


whence there . ſhort 22 | 


to their vices. 


Wr come now to conſider the conſe- 


queness of thus aſſuming the character 
and appearance of vice. Its effects on 


ourſelves have been in ſome meaſure anti- 
only obſerve therefore, 
ons thus indulged; will con- 
tings their importunity; that the ſame 
conduct, which leads to the confines of 
guilt, will moſt frequently expoſe us to 
the attacks of temptation ; that we ſhall 


cipated; 1 
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tracted by example, and encouraged by 
_ perſuaſion; It niuft be remembered alſo; 


that when we have once timely fubmitted 
to the meanneſs of a vicious diſguiſe, we 


are already half ſubdued, we have loſt that 


dignity of ſpirit, and delicacy of ſenti- 
ment, which are the-trueſt ſupport of in. 
nocence, and the nobleſt ornatment of 


Bor however doubtful its effefs may 
be” on ourſelves, with whatever induſtry 
and {kill we may hope to conquer its dif- 


geultieg arid" de id THAW 1 ſtill on 


the conduct of others they will be equa ny 


tion ſucceeds," our behaviour has all the 
effects of poſitive/guilt;/ it equally'adds to 
the number of perniciots examples, it 


lays tlie ſamie diſeburagements in the ways | 
r | of 


K 
of virtue, and affords the ſame matter of 
triumph to the cauſe of vice. But if what 
was at firſt am appearance only, grow and 
ripen, as is its natural tendeney, into real 
and habitual guilt, we ſhall reap only the 
bitter fruits of ſhame and ſelf.- diſlike: yet 
not even the total failure of our hopes, 
can correct the evil of our example; for 
many are ſtill induced to copy the defor- 
mities of our conduct, and to ſuppoſe it - 
innocent in itſelf, and harmleſs in its con- 
ſequences; while they flatter themſelves 
with-the-yain expectation, that their own 
ſuperior caution and contrivance will ef- 
fectually ſecure them from the danger of 
corruption, and the diſgrace of detection. 
Self- confidence is rarely humbled but by 
its own experience. And eſpecially if we 
conſider, how eager men are in the pur- 
ſuit of . preſent pleaſure, and how glad of e 
the weakeſt pretext to deceive their own- 
hearts we ſhall not wonder, that they ſo 
| | X often 
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often haſtily catch at a ſcheme, however 
big with'abſurdity, which pretends to unite 
many of the advantages of vice with ull 
hes e eee e ab e 0874 


Ho far the innocence of virtue is 
really conſulted, and how long it is pre- 
ſerved, if there be any force in the pre- 
ceding obſervations, we ſhall be at no loſs 
to diſcover. I hope it has ſufficiently ap- 
peared, that the practice condemned is in 
every inſtance a departure from the line 
of duty, that the further it is continued, 
the more widely it deviates, till at laſt it 

Paths, which God hath er- alen 
5 e wills in . 

As to the nee of vice, which 
are thus ſecured, they are certainly very 
different in different circumſtances, though 
probably not veryconfiderable in any. But 
be 
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be they; what they may; they are all great- 
ly overbalanced by the fingle conciouſneſs 
af having diſcharged the duties of life with 
ſincerity and dignity. Even #-weſuppoſe 
the advantages promiſed to be great as 
man ean concave, and laſting as the world 
eſt compariſon with the weight and mag- 
nitude of bur future and immortal inte- 
reſts. And how intimately theſe are con- 
_ nected with our reſalutions in this parti- 
cular; we may learn from the declaration 
be aſhamed of me, and of my words, in this + 
adulterous and /inful generation; of bim alſo 
moll the San of man be afbemed; when” he 
cometh in the glory of his Father with the 
boly angel; *. Theſe words are too plain 
to need a comment. But leſt we ſhould de- 
caive ourſelves with any falſe refinements on 
eee nn 

Mark viii. 38. 
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any ſubtle diſtinctions on the peculiarities 
of our on caſe, we are aſſured by the ſamie 
authority; He, that loveth father or mother 
more than me, is not worthy of mer and be, 
that loveth'ſon or daughter more than me, is 
not worthy of me: and be, that taketh not hi 
croſs, Sh HERE 3 TA moons <4 


E * Wie 11 * 


Ip their the . affection of ; 
parents and children, the ties of kindred; 
the attachments of friendſhip, the allure- 
ments of pleaſure, the views of intereſt, 
and even the charms of life itſelf, will not 
excuſe our guilt; if he, who prefers not 
the commands of Chriſt to any, or even 
to all theſe powerful and engaging mo- 
tives, be not worthy of him, be not one, 
whom be will own or reward; what re- 
mains, but that we reject the trivial in- 

ducements, which ſo often prevail over 
us, with the contempt they deſerve, and 


7 ſhew 
Matth. x. 37, 38. 


(406+. 
ſhew by a ſteady adherence to the dictates 


of our reaſon, that we dare to be virtuous; 


that the ſpirit and fortitude of Chriſtians, 
which, in the ages of violence, ſo con- 
ſtantly ſupported the terrors of perſecu- 
tion, can alſo, in an age of corruption, 
ſucceſsfully reſiſt the milder influence of 


perſuaſion and faſhion, unmoved by the 


force of ridicule, undiſturbed by the fear 
of ſingularity, and uninfected by the con- 
tagion of example. 
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AND NOT RATHER, AS WE BE SLAM DER - 


OUSLY REPORTED, AND AS SOME AFFIRM © 


THAT WE SAY, LET US DO EVIL, THAT 
GOOD MAY COME. 


OU ſee with what earneſt zeal 

the Apoſtle vindicates himſelf, and 
his aſſociates in converting the world, 
from the imputation of having lent their 
authority to this pernicious maxim; a 
maxim, which renders the rule of life 
uncertain, and repreſents faith, as mak- 
ing void the law ; which would ſet reli 
gion at variance with the plaineſt dictates 
of reaſon and conſcience, and juſtify thoſe 


acts af perfidy, at which honour bluſhes, | 
14 "ant 


4 6.3. 
and thoſe ſcenes of cruelty, which h hums- 


; nity dE | 


Ir we attend to the train of reaſoning, 
in which this maxim is alluded to, we 
ſhall readily diſcover the propriety of its 
introduction, and more than one r 
of its application. . 


ON mentioning the rejection of the diſ- 
obedient and unbelieving Jews, the Apoſtle, 
in the verſes immediately preceding the text, 
ſuppoſes one of that nation to expoſtulate 
with him in theſe words: If our unrighte- 
ouſneſs commend the righteouſneſs of God, what 


ſpall we ſay? Is God unrighteous, who tak- 
, eth vengeance? The Apoſtle anſwers, God 


forbid ; for then how ſhall God judge the 
world? that is, the ſame argument, which 


you oppoſe to the rejection of your nation, 
to the particular diſpenſation, of which 


you complain, will apply with equal force 
; 0 | | to 
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to the general diſpenſation of God, which 
you allow, in the final condemnation of 
ſinners, For if God be an unrighteous 

Being, he is not qualified to judge the 
World: and if the plea; you alledge, be 
admitted in your caſe, it muſt be admit- 
ted equally in all; and there will then re- 
main no ſinners to be judged. The Jew 
continues, or explains, his argument fur- 
ther; For i the truth of God hath more 
abounded through my lie (or my unbelief) 


unto his glory, why yet am I alſo judged as 


a finer? The Apoſtle again reminds him 
in the words of the text, that the ſame 
reaſoning, which he brings to excuſe his 
unbelief, might be urged for the impunity 
of all ſin whatſoever; and that on-theſe 
principles might be defended even that 

deteſtable maxim, with which the Chriſ- 


tians had been maliciouſſy reproached, 


Let u db evil, that good may come. 


Ir 
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grace may abound? The Apoſtle replies 
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Ir was therefore no ſufficient apology 
for. the conduct of the Jews, either that 
their unrighteouſneſs had illuſtrated the 
righteouſneſs of God, in ſtill performing 
the promiſes made to their fathers, or, 
that their unbelief and refuſal of the Goſ- 
pel had eventually contributed to its ſuc- 
ceſs, in: the call. aud cf ofthe 
| gentile world, . 


Nox. ill ae 5 which is denied to 
the Jew, avail the diſciple of Chriſt. This 
is expreſſly aſſerted in a ſubſequent chap- 
ter, where the Apoſtle, having magnified 
the grace of God in the pardon of ſin, 
and the redemption of mankind, intro- 
duces a convert to Chriſtianity as drawing 


weak and wrong concluſion ; What ſball 


we ſay then? ſhall we continue in fin, that 


cm) 
religion, which requires us to de as in- 


capable of ſin, as the dead are of the 


actions which belong to the living, ſhould 
wf ard e i de ein ee hs 
continued indulgence of our ſinful habits? 


. 


Tus event of our actions is in ** 


of God: and the only point, which we are 
required to confider, is, not the effects, 
which they may poſſibly produce, but the 
motives and principles, on which they 
are deliberately performed. We are in- 
tired commanded ; whatſoever we db, tb db 
all to the glory of God*®, But the 


mult plainly be underſtood with the ſame 


retttiction, which, as the Apoſtle informs 
carthly fame, in wbicb if 'a man ſtrive, 
and with whatever ſucceſs, yet is be not 


crowned, 


F x Cor. x. 31. 
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crowned, unleſs be firive lawfully v. Now 


to us the only lawful and appointed means 


of contributing to this great end, the glory 


of God, are habitual virtue and unaffected 


piety: and if we will uſe unlawful means, 
it concerns us ſeriouſly to remember, that 
we muſt ourſelves abide the conſequences 
of our own choice. God hath no need f 
the finful man +. Vain therefore and im- 
pious are all fanatical pretences of pro- 
moting his glory by the crimes, which he 
has forbidden, Even the pureſt efforts of 
virtue muſt be carefully guarded from this 
preſumption. Can a man be profitable unto 


God? Or is it gain to him, that thou makeſt 


thy way perfect ?? The glory of God de- 
pends not on the agency of mortals; it is 
repreſented indeed as increaſed bythe con- 
duct of virtuous men; but it is equally 


: diſplayed i in his treatment of all his Crea- 
tures: The beſt are inſtances of his . 


22 Tim. i ii. 5. 


I Ecclus xv. —s 
t Job xxx. 2, 3. f 
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the worſt ſhall be examples of his Juſtice.” 
He ſhews the riches of his goodneſs in ac- 
cepting the humble faith of the returning 
penitent: and he can alſo get himſelf bo- 
nour on the proudeſt and moſt obdurate 
ſinners, if not in the wonder of their con- 
verſion, yet in the awefulneſs of mw 99 
OT OTE 
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Ravin confided wht inſtances, to 
which the Apoſtle has himſelf applied the 
principle, he ſo ſeverely condemns}; let us 
proceed to examine ſome'of the caſes, in 
which the ſame principle more ty 
influences the manners of later wie Vl 
9533. 
b n on morals wi conf: 
dered utility as the” criterion” of virtue 
Will it not therefore follow in coritradhe- 
tion to the Apoſtle,” that nothing can be | 
evil, from which good will come? To 
enter on the merits of the opinion itſelf 


in 


- 2 


( 344 ) 


ina Chriſtian audience, whoſe rule of lie 


ſiſted reaſon, but the perfect law of divine 


guard againſt the dangerous inferences, 


which may be derived from it, when 
wrongly underſtood or incautiouſly ap- 
plied, can never be improper ; and eſpe- 
cially, ſince utility is often pointed out by 
only characteriſtic; of virtue, but as one 
of its many powerful motives, it thence 


becomes of conſiderable importance, that 
we determine the true nature of the uti- 


This utility then is not the ſeparate effect 
| beneficial ſoever it may prove, but: the ge- 
neral conſequence of all actions of the 
ſame kind, ſuppoſing them permitted 


without limitation, and practiſed univer- 
fv the 


( 335 ) 
the moſt odious and contemptible crimes 
may be accompanied with accidental, tem- 
porary, or partial expedience; but there 
is nothing, except virtue alone, which 
ean at all pretend to be thus uniformly 
conducive to the happineſs of the indi- 
ciety. DT eee OETTIONTS #17 
Viren is indeed attended with many al- 
lurements, with. many preſent pleaſures 
and advantages; and theſe it is the general 
buſineſs of moral inſtruction and diſeip- 
line to enable us to reſiſt and forego. But 
the particular good, which we are forbid- 
den by the Apoſtle to purſue, is ſack a 
| good, as does not merely tempt us to 
commit evil, but is ſpeciouſſy or com- 
n 8 IR excule or un, | 
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1. PERSECUTION for religious opinions 
18 confeſſedly doing evil, that good may 
come; for what is its avowed object, but 
either the particular good done to the per- 


ſons converted, or the general good pro- 


duced by the promotion of true religion? 
Whether it have any real tendency, to ac- 
compliſh either of theſe ends, is more 
than doubtful. But were the benefits 
ariſing from it ever ſo certain, and ever ſo 
important, ſtill it would come within the 
limits of the Apoſtle's prohibition ; for 
perſecution 1s an evil unauthoriſed by na · 
ture or the Goſpel, and therefore a moral 
evil; z an evil, wlüch we are forbidden to 
commit, whatever good may be expected, 


or actually derived from it. I would only 


add further, that not magiſtrates alone 
may be thus guilty, but individuals alſo 

may very effectually, and therefore very 3 
ſinfully perſecute each other. With this 
crime we * chargeable, it we 


Fy wilfulh 


(25 ) 
wilfully miſtepreſent the character, the 


cxnduR, or the tenets of thoſe, who differ 


from us, merely becauſe they differ from 
us; if we think of them with rancour, or 
treat them with injuſtice if we deny them 
protection in danger, or aſſiſtance in diſ- 


treſs; or even if, without any afts of po- 
ſitive unkindneſs, we refuſe them the com- 


mon civilities of common life. Theſe things, 


ny bretbren, ought not ſo to be: they are 


moſt of them contrary to the natural law 


of univerſal equity; they are all of them 
wide deviations from the revealed law of 
n 


l it muy be aſked, A 
tion for opinions be doing evil, that good 


may come, and therefore in all caſes for- 

bidden ; will not the puniſhment of crimes 

alſo come under the ſame deſcription, and 

conſequently be, for the ſame reaſon, and 

to the ſame extent, indefenſible? I anſwer 
| Y no, 


/ 


* 


( 338 ) 7 
no, becauſe the puniſhment of / crimes is 
authoriſed by the laws both of God and 


man: the evil therefore ſo inflifted; when 


it exceeds not its due proportion, is not 
a moral evil, not the kind of evil, which 
is forbidden to be eg the I 


of n a MW * 


| 1 Tux . to truth; Staind 
in general acknowledged to be of the very 


higheſt importance, are yet on many oc- 


caſions of ſeeming convenience or utility, 
very liberally diſpenſed with. Not to in- 
ſiſt on the ſlighter inſtances, in which 
falſehood is profeſſedly indulged, as pre- 


ſeribed by the forms, or conducive to the 


convenience of faſhionable intercourſe; 
unneceſſary miſrepreſentations are alſo very 
freely allowed, when directed to produce 
any trivial good, or avert any unimportant 
evil, to create amuſement, to flatter va- 
nity, to ſoften diſappointment; or when 
| they 


1) | 
they. only do, or are intended to do; no 
harm. Even ſordid intereſt can plead for 


its diſgraceful exceptions; and in many 


tranſactions of life, truth is ſo often vio- 
lated, that it ceaſes almoſt to be expected. 
The voice of reproach is ſcarcely heard; 
eſpecially when the injury, for an injury 
there muſt be, is of ſuch a nature, as af- 
fects not the rival intereſt of any private 


ſufferer. In this caſe not only the laws 


of truth, but even the ſolemnity of an 
oath is boldly diſregarded. The ſanctions 
of religion may perhaps be interpoſed on 
too many, and on too flight: occaſions; 
but that is ſurely no excuſe for the ex- 
treme irreverence and impiety of their 
conduct, who wantonly convert the moſt 
aweful teſt of human — into an 
* and nn n a ale a i 

10 "ag 7 all theſe 8 "EA are 
of equal malignity, were abſurd: to allow 
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of no deviations however. minute, under | 
any poſſible circumſtances, were perhaps 


unreaſonably ſevere ; but yet the ſerious 
and prudent moralift, who conſiders the 
uſe and neceſſity of the general principle, 
will certainly confine his e within 
very narrow limits. 


8 ages at leaſt will aſſuredly re- 
gard it as a ſtrange inconſiſtency in man 
ners; that the ſame perſons, who can be, 
in ſo many points, and to ſo great a de- 
gree, inattentive to the laws of truth, 


who can juſtify the neglect of them in 


ſome caſes, and excuſe it in many more, 
ſhould yet conſider the imputation of falſe- 
hood in all caſes whatſoever, as an atro- 


cious attack on the character, which it is 


impoſſible ever to pardon, and which even 


life itſelf not only may, but muſt be ha- 
ane 


4 


III. Tars 


( 342 ) 
III. Tais obſervation naturally leads 


me to another breach of moral duty, 


| which, notwithſtanding its dreadful con- 
| ſequences, 1 is often vindicated on pretence 


of its utility, as being a neceſſary mean 


to preſerve the decency of human inter- 
courſe ; an argument, which falſely re- 
preſents the preſent ſtate of manners as 


requiring a reſtraint unheard of in every 


former period, and abſurdly guards the 
external decorum of Society by the ſame 
ſanctions, which are applied to maintzin 
"ts 5 and its Wr N £2 
Ix ſuch a'reſtrauit had been i 

how could the world have exiſted through 
a long ſeries of ſo many ages without its 
aſſiſtance ? If it were ſo obviouſly uſeful, 


why was it unknown to the moſt poliſhed 


and enlightened nations of antiquity ? 


And ſhall the barbarous invention of an 


| age 0 of darkneſs and ferocity ſaperfede the 
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wiſdom and experience of antiquity, in 
direct oppoſition to the laws of our coun- 
try, and the very _ an of our 
on ar N 


Tur Practice of the nations, ignorant 
as they were, from whom this abſurd cuſ- 
tom was tranſmitted, though not founded 
on reaſon, was at leaſt conducted with 
conſiſtency. They imagined the duel to 
be a ſolemn appeal to the god of battles; 
and therefore applied it to the adminiſtra- 
tion of their public juſtice, and to the 
final deciſion of their moſt difficult and 
important cauſes. But the fame tranſac- 
tion on the light pretences of modern 

| honour can be reconciled to the ideas of 
no times but our own. To the cultivated 
reaſon of the Greek, it would ſeem mad- 
ness, and to the rude piety of ths Barba- 

_. e og "i 


Evxx 
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Even with reſpect to preſent times and 
preſent manners, it muſt be conſidered as 
a circumſtance equally ſingular and diſ- 
graceful; that the cuſtom, which both 
reaſon and religion condemn, ſhould yet 
prevail in thoſe nations of the world, and 

thoſe only, which are confeſſedly the great 
maſters of human reaſon, and which pro- 
feſs the pureſt and moſt beneficent of all 
religions, | | 


Taz general principle therefore, on 
which this ferocious practice is ſupported, 
as being founded on the nature and exi- 
gencies of poliſhed ſociety, is at leaſt very 

diſputable. And were it leſs ſo, were all 
the advantages, which can be hoped for, 
perfectly certain and ſecure ; were the 
little inconveniences, which may be felt 
or feared from occaſional petulance or 

| rudeneſs, i in a great degree diminiſhed, or 
even i alan prevented; yet ſurely theſe 
Y 4 trifles 
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 4rifles- may be - purchaſed at too dear a 
"Tate; ſurely they cannot be at all com- 
pared with the ſerious evil, that 1s brought 
on the community, as often as it is de- 
prived of the ſolid ſervices of an 

r and virtuous: individual, 


Ir deſerves alſo to dest that 
as no intereſt of Society can require the 
ſecurity of its innocent and peaceful mem 
bers to be needleſſly leſſened, the expe- 
dience of duelling, whatever it may be, is 
founded on this preſumption, that the 
perſon who makes the appeal to its de- 


cCiſion, is at leaſt generally the injured 


perſon. But if the contrary do very fre- 
quently happen, if the laws of honour be 
inforced on occaſions confeſſedly frivolous, 
and often manifeſtly unjuſt, if they arm 
the man of violence, whom they pretend 
to control, if they expoſe the ordinary in- 
tercourſe of life to danger as well as inſult, 


* 


( 345 ). 
intended to remedy; then is the practice 
which it is ſupported. It is a cruel in- 
fringement on the deareſt right of human 
beings, it atones not for its particular con- 
ſequences by any great and general good, 


and even to the attainment of its own. 


little end, it is but ſeldom and by accident 
directed. Should however the advocate 
for duelling inſiſt, that the balance of 
utility on the whole ſtill inclines in his 
favour ; yet ſurely an'expediency ſo weak 


and unimportant both in its nature and 


degree cannot be ſucceſsfully, or even ſe- 
riouſly pleaded in a cauſe; which nothing 


leſs than abſolute and nnn. ne- 


mn " weir 


— FoRTHER, amy we are treat- 
ing of, is not only thus irrational in its 


. and when conſidered 


with 


{ 86 ) 


with reſpect to the public; but with re- 
ticular inſtance, the means employed in 
duelling are often abſolutely unconnected 
with any object of purſuit, that can be 
aſſigned, or even imagined. 


Joo meet danger with calmneſs is indeed 
a proof of courage, but ſurely no teſt ei- 
ther of veracity or honour ; and, of what- 
ever nature the injury received may -be, 
to put the life of the aggreſſor and your 
own to the ſame riſk, is neither reparation, 
nor puniſhment, nor revenge. It may 
ſhew, that you are not inſenſible, that 

you feel, when you are inſulted ; but ſurely 

the ſame thing may be as naturally and as 
effectually ſhewn in many ways of: leſs 
danger, and of leſs guilt. But it will pre- 
vent fuch offences in future, The plea 
might be urged for aſſaſſimation itſelf. If 
en ſhudder at the ſuggeſtion, if to 
deſtroy 


(397) 
deſtroy the life even of the guilty for ſuch 
a purpoſe, be' an enormity ſurpaſſing the 
common meaſures of '/humaiy' depravity-; 
can you think it quite rational, to hazard 
Far the Pigs EPR RAI > 
y_ and the innocent? 


os nl the bar of reaſon to 
that of honour. Now ſo far as the ge- 


neral practice is concerned, the appeal to 


honour is totally unavailing; for how can 
honour juſtify cuſtom, from which alone 
it derives its own exiſtence and ſupport? 
With reſpect to individuals indeed the 
opinion of the world, however fantaſtic, 
and however wrong, will always in fact 
poſſeſs a very conſiderable influence. Like 
the other temptations to which we are 
expoſed, it is in proportion to its force a 
mitigation of the offence: but to mitigate 
is not to vindicate; for if temptation be 
Conan not as the trial of our forti- 

tude, 
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tude, but the juſtification of our compli- | 
ance; if cuſtom and faſhion may uſurp 
without control the proper province of 
reaſon and conſcience,” there is an end of | 
all obligation and of b virtue. 7 


> early if in any fftncs je be 
our A: and our wiſdom, to obey God 
rather than man, it muſt be in the cafe 
now before us; where miſconduct flatters 
us with no proſpect of advantage, and 
can gratify none but the painful and hoſ- 
tile paſſions of our nature; and where the 
conſequence muſt be, not only danger to 

ourſelves, but anxiety and ſorrow, it may 
be, diſtreſs, and miſery, and ruin, to the 
very perſons, whom we are bound to 
protect and ſupport by every human ob- 
ligation, by intereſt, by duty, and « even 
by honour itſelf, 
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and religious conduct, where evil is deli- 
berately committed, that good may come, 
It were eaſy to add-to the number; but 
it may be more uſeful, from the particular 
circumſtances of the preſent moment, to 
conſider the ſame principle in its appli- 
cation to aur. n condutt. 


nen * 


4 iin 


1 20 i has 0 been indulged a 
eee ended and ſeems to be now 
W a 


Wrrn thoſe men dec Ee 


nothing more in view, than to ſupply the 
defects, or correct the abuſes, which may 
be thought ſtill to remain in the theory 
or practice of our government, ſo long 


as they ſtrictly confine themſelves within 


the legal bounds of peaceful, temperate, 
and conſtitutional meaſures, ſo long as 
they do no evil in purſuit of this real or 


ima- 


( 559 ) oa 


imaginary good, with them dM. 
Ps no ee e . 


er eee ee that 
unguarded diſplays of the little imperfec- 
tions diſcoverable in a few parts of our 
excellent conſtitution, may afford: ſome 
countenance to thoſe, who depreciate and 
deſpiſe the whole ; that the beſt remedies, 
when 1mprudently adminiſtered, may poſ- 
ſibly but increaſe the complaint, they are 
meant to remove; and that it is no longer 
time to attend with minute curioſity to 
the regularity and beauty of a ſtructure, 
when the foundations of it are endanger- 
ed, and the edifice itſelf threatened with 
ruin. in fart 45:34 3444000 i 99 
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OI, Su are men- wo are Aber 
to introduce the moſt ſerious evils, Who 
invite us, not to reſiſt oppreſſion and ty- 
ranny, but to ſubvert the conſtitution it- 
n ſelf, 
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ſelf, to aboliſn eſtabliſhed order and go- 
vernment, to deſtroy every thing uſeful 
and venerable, and diſſolve the very bonds 
and union of ſociety. But let us not ſa- 
crifice our intereſt, our country, and our 


duty, to vain and extravagant ſpeculations. 


The rules of obedience to government; 
which religion enjoins are too well known 
to need (explaining; though neglected to 
a degree, which is equally diſgraceful to 


us as ſubjects and as Chriſtians: but be- 
cauſs in a former age they were abſurdly 


carried to an impracticable extent, are 


they therefore to be wholly diſregarded in 


the preſent? or becauſe they confeſſedly 
admit of exceptions in ſome caſes, are 
they therefore of no force in any "caſe 
whatever? Our anceſtors, who loved li- 
berty with as much ardor and ſincerity, 
as we can do, but purſued it with more 
diſcretion, wiſely confined their exceptions 
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ance to authority as an aweful and im- 
portant right, which neceſſity will always 
exert, and which ae but e. 


can ever n 


Foun So Abe or even the 
expedience of abandoning our ancient 
conſtitution ? a conſtitution, which we 
have long reverenced with an almoſt en- 
thuſiaſtic devotion; which we have been 
taught to conſider as the envy of all na- 
tions, and the diſtinguiſhing glory of our 

own; which (how great or how many 
ſoever its defects may be) has in fact pro- 
duced proſperity, and happineſs ; and 
which, after the many improvements it 
has received in each ſucceſſive age, is nom 
ſo nicely balanced, that, as we have ſeen 
in the courſe of our own experience, the 
other, and are all of them in fact con- 

trolled by the voice " the nation atlelf. 


Tunes 


C 


Tuxsx are ſurely recommendations of 


no common kind; and ſhall we then re- 
Unquiſh a ſyſtem, which does produce 
happineſs; and which does ſecure the li- 
berties of che people? Shall we relinquiſh 
2 ſyſtem, which we thus know to be good, 
and which the wiſdom of ages hath ap- 
proyed, for a wild and viſionary project, 
of which the world has hitherto. had no 
experience? Or ſhall we change the bleſſ- 
ing, we ſo juſtly value, for a ſtate of 
miſrule and anarchy, which will long 


ſuſpend, and may poſſibly prove fatal to, 


order, happineſs, and freedom ? 


Taz popular plea of theſe unfeeling 


theoriſts, who would force on us, at 


whatever riſk, their crude and untried no- 
tions, is taken from the cond} tion of the 


Poor. 
THAT this is too frequently miſerable, 
no man can poſſibly deny; but at the 
Z ſame 
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ſame time it ought to be remembered, 
that the laws of this country alone have 
attempted to make a national and con- 
ſtant proviſion for want and infirmity, 
and have not left the poor to the charity, 
but given them a legal claim on the juſ- 
tice of their fellow citizens; that the hu- 
manity of our laws has been ſeconded by 
innumerable public eſtabliſhments for the 
education of the young, the care of the 
deſerted, the relief of the ſick, the retreat 
and comfort of the aged ; and, we truſt, 
that private benevolence is ſeldom want- 
ing to alleviate thoſe diſtreſſes, which 
eſcape the public notice, or come not 
within the limits of public inſtitutions. 


_. ST1LL however poverty and unhappi- 
neſs will remain: and the cauſe lies not 
in the defects of this or that particular 
government, but in the general conſtitu- 
tion of the world, and the condition of 

ee human 
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human nature itſelf. Even the choſen 
people of God were not exempted from 
the common lot : though their land was 
originally divided among their tribes and 
according to their families; though every 
ſeventh year brought with it the releaſe of 
debts ; and in the year of jubile they re- 
turned every man unto his poſſeſſion * ; yet 
notwithſtanding theſe extraordinary pro- 
viſions,” they were aſſured by their Legiſ- 
lator himſelf, that the poor ſhould never 
ceaſe out of the land . 


Such are the diſpenſations of the myſ- 
terious providence, by which we are go- 
verned, which it is impious to arraign, 
and impoſſible to reſiſt. Such are the 


_ ſufferings, which exerciſe the patience . 


and reſignation of one part of mankind, 
and claim from the other, by every ar- 
gument of affection and duty, the ut- 


| moſt 
Lev. xxv. 13. + Deut. xv. 11. 
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moſt exertions of benevolence in their 
alleviation, | 
; 18. , TRY 

Fon alleviation are all, that humanity 
can effect, or the ſtate of the world will 
admit. In civiliſed ſocieties, however con- 
ſtituted, the rich and the poor meet together; 
the diſtinction between them is necetlary, 
and uſeful to both; the inconveniences 
attending it may be gradually and greatly 
leſſened in the way, which Nature has 
appointed, by the eare and protection of 
the wiſe and the powerful, by the benefi- 
cence of the rich, and above all by the pru- 
dence and virtue of the poor themſelves; 
but raſh and violent efforts to oounteradt 
the deſigus of nature, and ſubvert the order 
of ſociety, can only end in diſappointment 
and miſery; theevils of life will ſtill remain, 
and with this terrible aggravation, that 
| the power and means of relieving them are 

| taken 


( Wo 3 | 
taken away, Univerſal riches is a viſio- 


nary, unattainable good: but univerſal 


poverty is the natural conſequence of pub- 
lic tumult and confuſion; and muſt un- 
avoidably prevail, where order is inter- 
rupted, and property is inſecure, where 
induſtry is bereft of its reward, and com- 
merce is deprived of all the means which 
are neceſſary not only to its extenſion but 
exiſtence, 


Ir we refuſe to liſten to the calm ſuggeſ- 
tions of reaſon and duty, let us be however 
deterred by the warning voice of experi- 
ence ; happy at leaſt in one point, that 
the experience 1s not our own. This will 
inform us, that revolutions, begun on the 
juſteſt principles, have often been pro- 
ductive of the moſt unjuſtifiable conſe- 
quences : and thoſe, which have com- 
menced with the moſt moderate views, 

| "3 have 


- 
* 
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. 
have often ended in the moſt deſtructive 
exceſſes, We might inſtance in the hiſtory 
of our own nation; but the example of 
a neighbouring people muſt force itſelf at 
preſent on the mind and recolleCtion of 
every one. 1 


Tux ſtory of their calamities and their 
crimes is too ſhocking to bear repeating, 
and too well known to need it. Yet they 
began on motives of importance, perhaps 
of neceſſity. And if the firſt authors of 
liberty, in their zeal to inculcate the cap- 
tivating theory of the rights of man, for- 
got to inſiſt upon the 0 palatable doc- 
trine of his obligations; if they carried 
their reformation to an extent inconſiſtent 
even with their own principles, and were 
ſometimes guilty of unneceſſary and un- 
warrantable violence; the errors, they 
committed, have been in ſome ſort atoned 

N | for, 


(Wo ) 


for, by their ſubſequent ſufferings ; and 
the evils, they caukeg, are ſcarcely re- 
membered amidſt the diſtreſsful and atro- 
cious ſcenes, that have ſince excited the 
compaſſion and indignation of every hu- 
man breaſt; and that have cloſed, if they 

yet be cloſed, with a deed of dreadful 
magnitude *, in which we ſee not the 
juſtice of a great nation, or the wicked 
prudence of an uſurper, or the imperious 
dictate of neceſſity; but the unaccount- 
able fury of a populace, who had neither 
oppreſſion to fear, nor reſiſtance to en- 
counter ; and the frantic cruelty of an 
Aſſembly, who have loſt the equity of 
judges, the wiſdom of legiſlators, the 
policy of ſtateſmen, and the feelings of 
men ; who know nothing of freedom but 


its extravagances, who teach ph iloſophy 
the tone of fanaticiſm, and propagate li- 


berty by perſecution. 


Son 
= Lak XVI. was beheaded Jan. 21, 1793. 
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sven has been the end of innovation, 
even in an inſtance, where a very con- 
ſiderable reform had certainly been long 
and greatly wanted. Our circumſtances 
are widely different. Let us beware then 
of their example; let us not court un- 
neceſſary dangers, nor raſhly venture on 
that troubled ſea, in which their hopes 
were ſhipwrecked. The conſequences are 
before us. To provide againſt them is a 
duty we owe to Society and to ourſelves. 
It remains only, that we unite in our 
conduct the moderation, which Religion 
teaches, with the firmneſs, which the oc- 
caſion demands; that in defending our- 
ſelves, we remember the charity we owe 
to our brethren; and in guarding the 
public, the reſpect, which is due to its 
laws. The object, we ought to aim at, 
is not ſuperiority but ſecurity, not pu- 
niſhment but prevention. Let us there- 
fore earneſtly follow after thoſe things, | 
N which 


del; fer peace u. Let us fear G 


and the King, and 'meddle not with them, 
that are given to change . And if we 
be called on to act or to ſuffer, let it be, 
on the poſt of dufy, in the ſupport of 
order, and in the defence of our beſt inhe- 


ritance, the Religion and Conſtitution of 


our country. - 
Rom. xiv, 119. Prov. xxiv. 21. 
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130. 


193. 
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eye · witneſs, r. eye · witneſſes - 
the empire, r. as it ſhews the empire. 
few approve, r. few can approve. 


liſts, F. teſts. * *4 a * 
121 l 
run, r. ruſh. 


forggy r. forego-, 


of one, . of the one. 


great, r. greateſt, 


